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More long playing records from 


Kenny Clarke—Vol. 1 

Strollin’; Sonor; Blue’s Mood; Skoot 

KENNY CLARKE SEXTET 

featuring ‘BAGS’ (vibes), FRANK MORGAN (alto), 
WALTER BENTON (tenor), GERALD WIGGINS (piano) 
PERCY HEATH (bass), KENNY CLARKE (drums) 
Telefunken Blues; 

Klook’s nook; Baggin’ the blues; Inhibitions 
KENNY CLARKE SEXTET 

featuring FRANK WESS (tenor and flute), 

HENRY COKER (trombone), CHARLIE FOWLKES 
(baritone); ‘BAGS’ (piano), EDDIE JONES 

(bass), KENNY CLARKE (drums) 
LTZ-C 15004 


Jazz at the Savoy Café 
| Careless Love; 
Please don’t talk about me when I’m gone; 


Bugle call rag; Black and blue; 
When a woman loves a man; 
You made me love you; 

My ideal; 

Limehouse blues 

THE EDMOND HALL 
ALL-STARS 

EDMOND HALL (clarinet) 


Following last month’s announcement of the release in England this month of records from the famous - 
Bethlehem catalogue, we now have pleasure in giving details of the first of other jazz.issues to be made available - 
on the London Jazz Series label. These include long playing records from the Savoy and Dee Gee catalogues. 


on Sweet Georgia Brown and The one I love) 


Ringside at Condon’s 
featuring ‘Wild Bill’ Davison 

Original Dixieland one step; 

Keeping out of mischief; Squeeze me; 

Memphis blues; Dipper Mouth blues; 

Sweet Georgia Brown; The one I love; Just the Blues 
EDDIE CONDON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
WILD BILL DAVISON (cornet), EDDIE CONDON (guitar), 
CUTTY CUTSHALL (trombone), EDMUND HALL (clarinet), 
GENE SCHROEDER (piano), BOB CASEY (bass), 

CLIFF LEHMAN (drums), BUZZY DROUTEN (drums 


LZ-C 14004 


S 


Autumn breeze; Bluesology; Moving nicely; Round about midnight 


Milt Jackson Quartet 

Milt meets Sid; D and E; Yesterdays; 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea © 

MILT JACKSON (vibes), JOHN LEWIS (piano), 

RAY BROWN (bass), KENNY CLARKE (drums) 


as first side but with AL JONES (drums) LZ-C 14006 


VIC DICKENSON (trombone) 
RUBY BRAFF (trumpet) 
JIMMY CRAWFORD (drums) 
KENNY KERSEY (piano) 


England on 


JOHN FIELD (Bass) LZ-C 14005 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


If you do not already have them, don’t forget your copies of JAZZ ON 78's 
(1/-) and JAZZ ON L.P.s (2/6), obtainable from your dealer or direct from us. 
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It has been remarked that no signifi- 
cant jazz figure of the twenties remained 
to be discovered, and whilst this pre- 
diction has in the main been borne out, 
at least one exception must be noted. 
A recent Paramount release of an album 
of solos by the late Cassino Wendall 
Simpson, a hitherto relatively obscure 
Chicago pianist who made some records 
in the 1920's, will reveal him as a major 
talent. 

Details on Simpson’s life prove to be 
extremely difficult to come by; what little 
we do know is due to John Steiner. 
Simpson’s sister, Mrs. Ruth Carr. who 
might be expected to furnish pertinent 
facts, has dropped out of sight. The 
sanitorium at Elgin, lilinois, where Simp- 
son spent his last years have divulged the 
following information; “Born July 22nd, 
1909, admitted March 29th, 1935, died 
March 27th, 1952. What is offered here 
in the way of biographical data has been 
pieced together from scraps gathered by 
Steiner in interviews with Simpson and 
some of his musician friends. 


BORN CHICAGO 


It appears that Cass Simpson was 
born in Chicago, but he once 
claimed that he was born and 
‘ educated in Italy (whence the name 
Cassino, no doubt), but the story must 
be discounted since he spoke no Italian. 
At an early age he became friendly with 
the late Zinky Cohn (Noone’s Apex 
Club Orchestra, Frankie Franko’s 
Louisianians, etc.) and had lessons from 
Cohn, as well as some formal training. 
By 1924 Cass must have been at least 
a competent pianist, for he was in the 
band that alternated with Jimmy Wade's 
at the Moulin Rouge, a large night spot 
in Chicago’s Loop. Around 1924 he was 
in Arthur Sims’ band working out of 
Milwaukee. Bernie Young, the trumpeter 
with Sims, tells of a routine involving 
Cass that the band had worked ud: 
Simpson would appear on the bandstand 
as an old man lost, and would be helped 
to the vacant piano bench to rest until 
the band could take him home. As the 
band swung into a dance number, Cass 
would turn to the keyboard and gradually 
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build into a terrific display piece for his 


piano. 

For a period of a year sometime 
around 1926, he was second pianist with 
the Earl Hines band. Hines fancied him- 
self the suave leader, and carried a second 
pianist (a not uncommon practice: 
Fletcher Henderson had Horace as second 
pianist, and Jelly Roll had Rod Rid- 
riguez or Luis Russell on some Victor 
dates). Presumably it was during his stay 
with the Hines band that Cass absorbed 
the Hines piano style; it would prove to 
be the major influence of his own piano 
playing. 


PIANO ROLLS 

In the late twenties he made several 
records as accompanist to blues singers 
Laura Rucker. Madlyn Davis, Coletha 
Simpson and Ruth Johnson. He also 
made some 40 or 50 piano rolls, being in 
demand for cutting pop tunes because he 
could read readily and improvise with 
impressive fullness. The rolls apparently 
do not show Cass at his best, because 
according to Bill Grauer, who has heard 
a few, they are not noteworthy perform- 
ances. (This doesn’t mean too much one 
way or the other, because as Grauer 
points out, Jimmy Blythe's rolls are rather 
nondescript). Some of Cass’ piano 
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interpretation from this period appeared 
in books of special piano arrangements 
and on the back of pop sheet music. It 
must also have been during this time that 
he worked with the Harry Dial band 
(Vocalion). Later he had his own band 
at a prominent Loop night spot of the 
period called The Cellar. The band. 
whose personnel has not been determined, 
had regular broadcasts from this spot, but 
unfortunately were never recorded. About 
the last record he made for a commercial 
firm was the Omer Simeon Brunswick 
which has been incorrectly attributed to 
Earl Hines or to William Barbee. 


ELGIN SANITORIUM 

In 1929 or 1930 he was afflicted with 
schizophrema and was committed to the 
Elgin, Illinois Sanitorium where he re- 
mained until his death in 1952, His ill- 
ness did not prevent him from playing the 
piano and from continuing his develop- 
ment into an exciting pianist, but he 
might have lived and died unnoticed at 
the Sanitorium had not John Steiner 
learned of his whereabouts in 1939, and 
began to visit him, often in the company 
of Mrs. Carr. With his partner, the late 
Hugh Davis, Steiner recorded Cass play- 
ing the Elgin piano. The instrument 
available for recording was about what 


CASSINO SIMPSON’S BAND—This is possibly the band which worked at the Cellar in Chicago (circa 

1929). The personnel is probably :—Simpson (pno); ‘Tick’ Grey, Guy Kelly, Jabbo Smith (tpts); John 

Thomas, Ed Burke (tmbs): Scoville Brown (cit & alt): Jerome ‘Don’ Pasquall, Frank Jackson, (alts): 
Othello ‘Bob’ Tinsley (bjo): Milton Hinton (bass): Richard Barnet or Floyd Campbell (drums). 
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one would expect in a public institution, 
but happily, the technical quality of the 
recording is excellent. One selection 
(After You've Gone) recorded in 1944 
was issued locally by S-D in 1947. An- 
other session, dating from 1945 forms the 
basis of the definitive collection of Cass 
Simpson solos—the LP. Paramount 109 
mentioned in our first paragraph. 

From the evidence of this single LP. 
Cass Simpson is clearly a_ significant 
talent. Isolated as he was and freed from 
the demands made on an accompanying 
or band pianist, Simpson developed a 
purely solo style. In doing this he 
thoroughly explored the Hines style and 
carried it to its furthest possible 
point — unlike Wilson and _ others 
of Hines’ disciples who _ simplified 
the “trumpet - piano” style, pared 
it to the bone, until all that remains 
is the fashionable single finger style of 
to-day. In Simpson we hear the character- 
istic devices: the broken rhythms, the 
brilliant treble figurations against a 
choppy bass, the extremely fast runs 
during which the basic beat seems lost. 
only to be recovered at the last possible 
moment, the double time passages—all 
exploited to the fullest degree. After 
hearing his dazzling playing of Little Joe 
(B side), for example, one feels that there 
is simply not much more to be done in 
this vein. Simpson was remarkably quick 
to learn a piece and to grasp its essence, 
and there is a graphic demonstration of 
this faculty on the A side, for which he 
was asked to play Jt Don’t Mean a Thing 
(If It Ain't Got that Swing), a tune he 
had heard before but not played previ- 
ously. His “rehearsal” of the number, 
captured on wax by a fortunate mis- 
understanding, consists of a rapid run- 
through of about a chorus and a half. 
A brief pause, and then an exhilarating 
performance of the tune, sounding for all 
the world as if Simpson had been play- 
ing it for twenty years. Scarcely less 
amazing are the other two display pieces. 
Tea for Two and Lost in a Fog (A and B 
side respectively). They might be called 
tasteful displays of virtuosity. 

Although his way with ballad type 
tunes derives from Hines, Simpson’s 
playing of the blues is not at all Hines- 
like. Asked by Steiner and Davis to 
play in the boogie-woogie idiom popular 
at the time, he tried to oblige. What 
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emerged was not boogie-woogie (as 
obvious as it may sound, too few people 
realise that it is only the genuine boogie- 
woogie pianists who can play genuine 
boogie-woogie), but fine South Side 
blues. For those who demand a point 
of reference it can be said that Cass 
Simpson’s blues are somewhat reminis- 
cent of Jimmy Blythe. Curiously 
enough, Simpson’s blues playing did not 
undergo the same development as_ his 
jazz playing, and except for his character- 
istic harmonic twists and an occasional 
fioritura passage, bears little resemblance 
to it. His playing of the blues is far 
from inconsequential, however, and is 
ideally suited to the accompanying role 
behind a blues singer (listen to the Laura 
Rucker sides); it is much less a purely 
solo manner. 

It has already been remarked that Cass 
cut numerous piano rolls in the twenties. 
and another facet of his playing to be 
heard on the Paramount LP is_ his 
“player-piano style”. Here such devices 
as the incredibly rapid runs in the highest 
octaves of the piano are suppressed in 
favour of a less brilliant, fuller, more 
symmetrical manner well suited, one feels, 
to reproduction by mechanical devices. 
Simpson applies the player piano treat- 
ment to two tunes not usually identified 
with hot piano: Song of the Wanderer 
and the Hudson-de Lange standard 
Moonglow, with entirely happy results. 
Less highly charged than his Tea for Two, 
his work in player piano styles gives us 
the relaxed somewhat reflective side of 
his musical thought. It is a never ending 
source of wonder how the likes of James 
P., Fats Waller, and Jelly Roll could and 
did adapt themselves to the demands of 
the player piano. Cass Simpson evidently 
could do it with the best of them. 

As interesting as his excursions into 
the blues and player piano style are. 
Simpson will best be remembered for 
his solos in the Earl Hines vein. It must 
not be inferred from the frequent appear- 
ance of Hines name that Simpson was a 
slavish imitator. Hines after all was the 
most influential pianist of the twenties: 
Simpson accomplished the rare feat of 
completely absorbing the style and 
making it his own. In effect he picked 
up where Earl left off. In particular. 
Simpson was possessed of a_ highly 
original harmonic sense, which expressed 
itself not in the clichés that pass for 
advanced harmony these days, but in an 
imaginative treatment of the “conven- 
tional” chords. His handling of modula- 
tion, for instance, is distinctive and un- 
mistakably his own. (A striking example 
of this occurs near the end of his After 
You've Gone, where he modulates 
through several keys in the space of a 
few beats). Despite any physical infirmi- 
ties, “he played with utmost ease, never 
tiring’, and with an unflagging flow of 
ideas. 

It is too bad that it was not possible 
to issue Cass Simpson’s greatest solos 
until three vears after his death: he might 
have enjoyed the fame they will bring. 
But the story of the jazz musician who 
achieves recognition posthumously is by 
now a familiar one. We, at least, can be 
thankful that his wonderful piano can 
still be heard. 


* | Simpson himself suggested the _ following 
personnel which is radically different from that 
in Index to Jazz: George Welsh, cornet: Marshall 
Harrison, Mitchell Calbert, Sig Romberg, reeds: 
Gerve Grafe, trombone and banjo: Cass, piano: 
Harry Dial drums, Herb Meyers, bass. 
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TENTATIVE DISCOGRAPAY 


Bernie Young’s Creole Jazz Band (1922-23) 
Every Saturday Night Para 12060 
What’s the Use of Lovin’ Para 12060 
Dearborn St. Blues Para 12088, 14015 
Tin Roof Blues (1535-2) Para 20272, 

Harmo 863, Clax 40272. 

Cent 3027, Para 14023, 

Arthur Sims and h's Creole Roof Orchestra (1926) 
also issued on BRone, unnumbered pressing. 

How do You Like it Blues (9763A) OK 8373 


As Long As I have You (9764) OK 40675 
PaE 5711 
Soapstick Blues (9765A) OK 8373 


Madlyn Davis and her Red Hot Shakers (1927?) 
Climbin’ Mountain Blues (699) Para 1249s 
Worried Down with the Blues (700) Para 12498 


Hurry Sundown Blues Para 12528 
Landlady’s Footsteps Para 12528 
Accompanying Ruth Johnson (1927?) 
Rockin’ Chair (815) Para 13060 
Careless Love (815) Para 13060 
Accompanying Laura Rucker (1928?) 
St. Louis Blues (818-2) Para 13075 
S—D 102 
Little Poe (817-1) Para 13075 
S—D 103 


St. James Infirmary (905) Para 13087 
Upside Down (903) Para 13087 
Accompanying Coletha Simpson (1929?) 


Black Man’s Blues Br 7112 
* Harry Dial and his Blusicians' (1930?) 

Down South Blues Br 7112 
Funny Fumble (C4493) Vo 1515 
Don’t Give It Away (C4492) Vo 1515 
I Like What I Like . . (C6414) Vo 1567 
It Must Be Love (C6415) Vo 1567 
Poison (C6826) Vo 1594 
When My Baby Starts to Shake 

That Thing (C6825) Vo 1594 


Omer Simeon (1930?) 
Beaukoo Jack (Sept. IIth 1919) 
(4330-31) Br. 7109, 
Cent 605, HJAC 605 
Smokehouse Blues (Aug. 21st 1929) 
(C4104) 


Br. 7109, 
Cent 605, HJAC 605 
Cassino Simpson (piano solos) 
After You’ve Gone (1944) (UP 102) S—D 
(unnumbered, but marked 
“Merry Xmas 1947) 
Tea for Two. It Don’t Mean a 
Thing, Blues Variations, Vari- 
ations, Variations on  Vari- 
ations (1945) (51742A) Para CJS 109 (Lp) 
Moonglow,. Song of the Wanderer, 
Little Joe. Lost in a Fog 
(1945) (51742B) Para CJS 109 (Pp) 
Comments—serious and otherwise 
from Dave ‘“Discographer” Carey. 
1. | wonder where they got the idea 
that Simpson was on the Simeon titles? 
2. Perhaps John Steiner can confirm 
that SD 103 (Little Joz) was actually 
issued—or 
_.3. particularly attracted to the 
idea of Sig Romberg playing sax on the 
Dial session, but was disappointed to find 
Osc Hammerstein omitted. 
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WHAT’S 


NEW 


—WHAT’S OLD? 


by berta wood 


Let’s get into the puzzling subject of 
how some contemporary jazz forms 
came to be regarded as ancient and out- 
moded and unusable in the present time. 
It is an odd matter and I cannot find that 
it has any foundation at all—not even a 
couple of loose bricks. Even if we grant 
the practice as a humorous caricature of 
the facts, the question, “Why?” rises 
and is not easily answered. Why try to 
take credit away from any present mani- 
festation of the more uncorrupted and 
stronger forms of the jazz spirit? Since 


ALBERT NICHOLAS, DANNY BARKER, 
GIDEON HONORE, and LEONARD BIBB at 
the St. Fromer’s Room. 


jazz has been in such a bad way these 
past several years and we have had to 
face the issue of its survival anywhere 
except on the shelves of record collectors, 
why knock any of the jazz styles? Isn’t 
there room for all of the various forms 
of jazz and for all the various forms of 
classical music too? And why is it that 
where the jazz spirit is close to the roots 
and strongest there also the objection is 
fiercest? 


The New Orleans jazzmen do not live 
in the olde tyme of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. They are living and play- 
ing now. The New Orleans style did not 
expire with the death of Bunk Johnson. 
Kid Ory has a band playing in the 
Beverly Cavern. Bechet and Albert 
Nicholas and Johnny St. Cyr are play- 
ing now. George Lewis may bring his 
band to the West Coast this fall. Teddy 
Buckner has a band in San Francisco. 
Andrew Blakeney has a band in the 400 
club here. Pete Dailey has a band over 
in the valley. Rosy McHargue has a 


band in neighbouring La Canada. Nappy 
La Mare has a band on tour. Archie 
Rosate has a small group in the local 
Hangover. The Paul Barbarin band has 
been here recently. Jess Stacy is playing 
at Holiday House. Johnny Lucas has 
just returned from playing engagements 
in Ohio with George Lewis, Alton Pur- 
nell and Lawrence Marrero. Jack Tea- 
garden recently had a band in San 
Francisco and so on. This music in this 
modern day is far more prevalent and 
alive than progressive music or bop or 
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LIONEL RIESEN a fine pianist pane New Orleans now in Los Angeles. ALTON PURNELL observes. 
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middle period jazz. How can it be 
called ancient while it is kicking up such 
a lusty fuss? The definition of antique 
bears no relationship at all to New 
Orleans style music. This music is as 
modern in every respect as the band of 
Shorty Rogers and a good case could be 
made that it is even more modern. It 
is classical music that is ancient, not 
jazz and if anyone cares to do so he 
may weigh the classical ingredients of 
Shorty Rogers’ music and tell me what 
the proportions of ancient classical 
music and contemporary jazz are 

What Ory and Bechet and George 
Lewis and St. Cyr are playing now is as 
modern in form and content and mean- 
ing as what Johnny Hodges and The 
Hawk and Cootie Williams are playing 
because it exists now. Or what Diz and 
Brubeck and John Lewis are playing 
now. Or the Basie band or Buck Clay- 
ton. All of it exists simultaneously and 
they are playing side by side and all of 
it is modern. There isn't anything 
ancient or olde tyme about any of it. 
Each style is different and some of them 
have a different content and meaning 
but any one of them is as modern as the 
other. The difference between them is 
not measured correctly by time lengths. 
There are other values involved in their 
differences. 

It can be shown that New Orleans 
style or boogie style or early Ellington 
style or early Kansas City style or any 
strongly expressive blues style is more 
modern than any of the various hybrid 
forms because they have less of the 
ancient classical influence. The more 
classical the hybrid forms, the less 
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modern. It is jazz and blues that are the 
modern manifestations, not the classical 
influences. We have had to face the hard 
fact that if we pursued the erroneous 
line of classically influenced reasoning 
there would not be any more jazz at all, 
only a thin fraction in the full classical 
world that has been influenced by jazz. 
For jazz music such reasoning is sheer 
suicide and it appears that the modern 
showing of any one of the strong jazz 
styles should be honoured for resisting 
the overwhelming bulk of subtle classical 
temptation and remaining in its un- 
corrupted forms. The New Orleans 
school should be doubly honoured be 
cause it has been strongest and most 
outstanding in this respect. 


JOHNNY HODGES 

What happened to the early Kansas 
City style? What happened to the great 
Ellington band jazz? Is it in existence 
now, playing beside the New Orleans 
style bands? Is it alive now. or 
struggling for a comeback of which no 
one ts certain? I hope that it does come 
back stronger than it ever was. This 
does not mean that I wish for the 
extinction of every other jazz form. 

This is an unkind and a cruel cut but 
it is also true that Johnny Hodges had an 
r&b honker and a bop piano player in 
his band here alongside himself and 
Lawrence Brown and Harold Baker. 
They played rhythm and blues and bop, 
and Hodges style. When have New 
Orleans style musicians ever done that? 
And shouldn't they receive honour for 
not doing it? 

In the hassle over the Hodges honker 
and bopper I was told that I was wrong 
to criticise Hodges for having them in 
his band and that I wasn't fit to be a 
critic if I held such limited and intoler- 
ant views and so on and much more. 


What a horror it is to mix these particu- 
lar styles of jazz! Like a bad hash in 
which the ingredients resist each other. 

Returning to what happened to early 
Kansas City style and what happened 
to the great Ellington band jazz, what 
did happen to it? Where is the middle 
period jazz that should be playing now 
beside the other styles of jazz? Is the 
Basie band going to throw off its 
classical influences and return to the less 
hybrid and stronger forms of jazz? I 
hope that it does. I hope that Teddy 
Wilson and Buck Clayton and The Hawk 
and all the others who have studied or 
experimented with classical influences 
will do the same. 

Cannot one be allowed to be a bene- 
volent critic with all criticism aimed 
constructively? Should criticism ever 
imply that the critic is a mortal enemy 
of everything that is criticised? 


THE PASSING PARADE 


Bill Winston, the Chicago drummer 
who ‘began playing while so young he 
required a chaperon in the clubs, visited 
the West Coast briefly. Winston played 
behind Chippie Hill and he took over 
Albert Wynn’s Dreamland Serenaders 
when Wynn went to Europe. He tells 
wonderful tales cf the Chicago days, of 
hiring Punch Miller into his band, of 


George Mitchell and he talks of 
musicians whose names I have never 
heard. 


In Winston’s re-creation of the great 
jazz days in Chicago I saw once again 
something I have known for a long time: 
that jazz is wonderful, lyrical expression 
of a happy people. We pondered again 
how it was possible for such a tremend- 
ous and roaring a matter as jazz was in 
those days to get lost so quickly and 
easily. Winston has lived in Honolulu 
some years and he plays with groups 


there at night and he is superintendeni 
of the traffic control system of the city 


by day. He doesn't look old enough 
to have been in half the places he has 
been. Winston is also an official of the 
musicians’ union in Honolulu. 

Shorty Rogers who has always looked 
like the typical, clean-cut young Ameri- 
can is now looking out of a full and un- 
tamed version of a wierd beard. 

Tommy Benford is still playing. He 
recently filled in for George Lewis’ 
drummer, Joe Watkins, in New York. 
Benford played and _ recorded’ with 
Jelly. He is another of the great drum- 
mers and if he isn’t teaching he ought 
to be. There are too many drummers 
in need of lessons. 


“LIVE, LIVE, LIVE” 

Some odd things are happening in the 
popular field, but it is doubtful that any 
of it will ever mean anything. Radio. 
TV, Cinema and records are all exhort- 
ing the populace to “Live, Live, Live.” 
telling people that “it’s nice to be a 
genius of course” but “You've Got To 
Have Heart” (Eddie Fisher). Also of 
“Learning The Blues” (Sinatra) and “I'd 
Rather Have The Blues Than What I’ve 
Got” (Nat Cole). This tune probably 
tops them all in significance. 

“Am Blue” back but not 
in very good condition. “Alabama 
Jubilee”, is such a wild and noisy dixie 
number that it defies description. It 
sounds as though a circus band with 
calliope and bells, triangles and whatnot. 
complete with troupes of dancing cake- 
walkers and shouting crowds had _ burst 
upon the living room. Come to think of 
it this is good circus music .. 

All this is mingled with selections by 
Basie, Benny Goodman, Shaw, Ellington, 
Slack, Ella Mae Morse and, of course. 
versions of Pine Top’s Boogie. How 
about that! 


Jazz is better than ever on 


E.P.82 TONY KINSEY TRIO 
with JOE HARRIOTT 
four favourites including Best Behaviour ! 
E.P.33 KENNY GRAHAM'S 
AFRO-CUBISTS 
Caravan/ Kings Cross climax 
E.P. 84 Vietor Feldman 
Sazz Quartet-Septet 
How deep is the ocean/Typhoon 


E.P. 31 RONNIE SCOTT ORC. 
S’il vous plait/This heart of mine/Pearl/Jordu 


10-461 


Mod. 


new for November 


20-045 JAI & KAI 


(Jay Johnson and Winding) 


20-046 VICTOR FELDMAN 


(multi-dub session) 


20-047 KEITH CHRISTIE Quartet 


play Homage to the Duke 


20-048 TOMMY WHITTLE Quintet 


S’il vous plait Jordu 


... Standard 


10-462 Pearl/This heart of mine 


10-463 Yorkshire Jazz Band 
Savoy blues Ragtime tuba 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.I. 
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MUTINY IN THE PARLOUR 


Sparks are beginning to fly. Some of 
the critics are squaring up to one anotner 
so resolutely there is a danger they may 
say what tney realiy think. No harm 
wul be done, but it’s useful to know 
what the argument is about. Aside from 
personalities, it may be that history is re- 
peating itselt; ail our battles are old ones 
but some of the boys may have changed 
sides without knowing it. Every sour 
comment on West Coast Music was once 
applied to New York Jazz; every stone 
tnrown at the locai revival bands was 
once aimed at jam session music; and 
vagrant collectors of musical dogends 
now look for merit in Kenton as they 
once looked for snatches of Bix in the 
Whiteman band. The neuroses of un- 
successful moderns are now studied as 
once were the vice habits of long-for- 
gotten New Orleans flotsam. 

Aibert “Veteran” McCarthy and_ his 
associates are evidently vexed by the 
whole question of jazz critic’sm in this 
country today, suffering under the delu- 
sion that things were better in the old 
days; we may well give it some thought, 
without however taking it all too 
seriously, It might be helpful first to 
enumerate some types of critic who have 
operated here and elsewhere at various 
times, as a few odd specimens may even 
be found today, 


THE TYPES 

Professionals (journalists), 2, Profes- 
(musicians), 3. Publicity men 
and other vested interests, 4. Careerists 
— those who hope to become profes- 
sionals. 5. Critics — amateur and other- 
wise, 6, One-track fanatics, 7, Euthusiasts 
whose minds are in a state of chaos or 
change. 8. Disgruntled enthusiasts whose 
out-time speciality the world has og? 
by. 9. The rest. With this in mind, 
is always advisable to know what 
critic is before taking much notice of 
what he says. 

Stanley Dance believes there are valid 
and self-evident jazz criteria, Any opinion 
of his deserves careful thought, but it is 
difficult indeed to find any set of criteria 
of music which can really be general 
enough for practical purpose. No type 
of music can be judged by purely tech- 
nical standards; the emotional evaluation 
is rather more important than the tech- 
n’cal, But to lay down aesthetic standards 
in this case is rather like saying “My 
friends and I know it’s good, but no one 
else does”. What possible standards are 
common to the dozen prominent critics 
whose names spring instantly to mind; 
what concepts are common to whose who 
study the Daily Mirror and those who 
have never progressed beyond poor old 
Henry Miller. 

I suggest that the only common ground 
we can look for ‘s limited indeed; we 


...a word to the critics 


by GRAHAM BOATFIELD 


can try to agree upon some basic stan- 
dards tor the critic’s work. The following 


are suggested for consideration : — 


1. Accuracy is open to all critics who 
have the time, the information, and the 
inclination to use it, It is perhaps 
occas:onally lacking in journalists who 
have to write quickly, to excite the 
public’s jaded tastes, and who can always 
rely on a verv short public memory. 

2. Honesty we a:l favour, at least in 
theory, but it cannot always be expected 
from those who have a heavy financial 
(or emotional) stake in the game. 

3. Sincerity, likewise, is generally re- 
commended, but often misapplied, par- 
ticularly in the young, 

4. Good Taste; impossible to define, 
although we can usually point to its 
opposite, As most of our “media of 
mass communication” are apparently 
directed by people with incredibly bad 
taste, judging by their products, we must 

all be a wee bit tainted, Perhaps Good 
rt is a reasonable substitute. 

To look for any standards more 
aesthetic than these is impossible Another 
complication also arises, a large part 
of the jazz interest — Discography — 
is devoted to pursuits which are little 
different from stamp collecting. What 
aesthetic standards does one look for 
in ph'lately? Do we keep a “penny 
black” because we like the colour? 


BRITISH JAZZ 

We can turn now to British Jazz, which 
the pur’sts once told us was impossible. 
There are only two main types—Amateur 
and Professional; this is the distinction 
which matters, not the usual Traditional 
and Modern (shown to be nonsensical by 
the ease of transfer from one to the 
other), The professional type can except 
no special considerat‘on from any critic, 
and must take its chance with any other 
music produced by professionals; it 
s'ffers by its contacts with the world of 
Tin Pan Alley — (once called “that 
musical slum” by a venerable British 
commentator). 

Amateur Jazz. however, is a very 
special case. More than anything else 
‘t is a form of se'f-expression. and seen 
in that light, its value is social rather 
than musicai, Its chief characteristic is 
enjoyment (some people like to enjoy 
themselves miserably) not commerce or 
the creation of anything lasting. As a 
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form of self-expression it is worthwhile, 
however good or bad the results, Ches- 
terton once said, and Lyttleton wisely 
repeated, “if a thing is worth doing at 
all, it is worth doing badly”. 

There are two things which the people 
concerned in this amateur jazz — musi- 
cians especially would do well to 
remember., They are lucky indeed to 
have an audience, and doubly fortunate 
to get even their expenses paid; some 
years ago they would have been content 
if allowed to play in the front room 
and only annoy the family. 

If we listen, after the lapse of a few 
years, to records made by British bands, 
we can see just how deplorable they 
were; the same will be true of much of 
the present crop, although J can think 
of at least one record which might wear 
well. It is no wonder that some of the 
more sombre critics are aghast at the 
fact that th’s type of recording sells in 
quantity, but, alas, they are doing their 
bird watching in the wrong parish. The 
fact that matters, is that the home-made 
bands are here and now; anyone can see, 
and hear them, get their autographs or 
dot them one in the eye (not recom- 
mended), Is it any wonder that their 
records sell? Whatever the critics may 
wish, the actual and the remembered 
pleasures of hearing a bad band in the 
flesh are better than the academ‘c joys 
of sitting at home playing Hot Five 
records, 


FINALLY 

A final word. There is such a thing 
as taking oneself too seriously, and that 
is the danger in the critical controversy. 
It is difficult to see what the critics have 
done by way of introducing new trends 
influencing popular taste, or anything 
much beyond digging up relics, running 
gossip ‘columns, supervising record 
sessions (whatever that means) and 
following along behind, commenting. 
There may be exceptions, but when we 
come to ask for “jazz criteria” from the 
laughabie Frenchmen, the _ excitable 
anthropologists, or some of our own 
choice spec’ments, we enter Mad Hatter 
Land, Jazz is a small pool and the big 
fish (sharks and all) are not really so 
large. If jazz occupies all your waking 
thoughts, and you don’t make your 
living by it. the chances are even that 
you're heading for the booby hatch. 


around New York City 
on the jazz scene was the 
excellent Turk Murphy Band from 
the West Coast playing a weekend date 
at the Stuyvesant Casino and Werder- 
man Hall. Also appearing on the pro- 
gramme were George Wetiling, Hank 
Duncan, Miff Mole, Cecil Scott, and 
pianist-trumpeter Dick Cary, another 
tine musician, Buck Clayton also played 
a weekend date at the Central Plaza 
with Jo Jones, Tyree Glenn, Tony 
Parenti, Dick Wellstood, Johnny Wind- 
hurst, Art Trappier anr Panama Francis. 
The Marion McPartland Trio has _ re- 
turned to The Hickory House, and the 
Harry James Orchestra played a Wed- 
nesday night session at The Stardust. 

“Red” Allen and his group continues 
to swing out at the Cafe Metropole in 
the evening sessions while the afternoon 
crowd gets a treat from the trio combo, 
consisting of Dick Wellstood, Zutty 
Singleton, and Tony Parenti. During a 
talk with Parenti, he disclosed that he is 
a regular subscriber to JAZZ JOUR- 
NAL. Light Heavyweight Champion 
Archie Moore, who unsuccessfully tried 
for the world’s heavyweight title is now 
fronting the Lucky Thompson Band with 
whom he is going on tour. Archie and 
the band recently appeared on the Perry 
Como TV show. Closing out the summer 
boat cruises around Manhattan Island 
was a real live riverboat session on the 
steamer Hudson Belle which featured 
the bands of Max Kaminsky and Stan 
Rubin’s Tigertown Five from nearby 
Princetown University. Along with Max 
were trombonist Ray Diehl, drummer 
George Wettling, and clarinetist Eddie 
Barefield (who had since gone to 
Chicago to replace Pete Fountain with 
the Dukes of Dixieland). 

A touch of smorgasbord also hit New 
York when a Jam Session took place 
aboard the M.S. Kungsholm, Swedish- 
American liner, with the participants 


Recently 


being Jonah Jones, Svend Asmussen, 
Stuff Smith, saxist George Clark, 
guitarist Jorgen Ingmann, and _ violist 


Kurt Becker. It was a particular thrill 
for both violinists who greatly admire 
one another. 


WORLD JAZZ FESTIVAL 


Another continental touch was pro- 
vided when a World Jazz Festival was 
presented on the Central Park Mall in 
New York City by the City of New 
York. It marked the first time a Jazz 


DOUGLAS HAGUE 


Concert was sponsored by the City. 
The organiser is an enterprising young 
clarinetist Owen Engel. 
musician at ABC (American Broadcast- 
ing Company) and solo clarinetist with 
Paul Whiteman, Mr. Engel has been 
promoting Foreign Jazz by playing com- 
positions and arrangements of foreign 
musicians. His band consists of Art 
Farmer, Eddie Bert, Wendell Marshall, 
tenor Selden Powell, baritone Marty 
Flax (ex-Herman), pianist Harvey 
Leonard (formedly with DeFrance and 
Chuck Wayne), guitarist John Quara, 
and drummer Will Bradley, jr. The am- 
bitious Mr. Engel has also commented 
on Jazz on the Turkish Hour radio pro- 
gramme sponsored by the Consulate 
General of Turkey, and played tapes by 
Turkey’s leading jazzmen. who _ inci- 
dently are excellent. Mr. Engel has been 
receiving a great deal of assistance from 
different Consulates who seem to realize 
the power of jazz music as a force of 
bringing people together. The numbers 
played were all excellent and showed ihe 
progress of jazz in the world today; they 
are worthy of mention: 
“Dillon” by Henri Renaud, arranged 
by Christian Chevallier (France). 
“Greenhouse Party” by Seiichi 
Mawatari of Japan. 
“Salmon Four” by Roberto Nicolosi 
of Italy. 
“No Key” by Arif Mardin of Turkey. 
“Chapeau-Pointu” by Francois Martin 
of Switzerland. 
“Main Road Seven” by Erik Lind- 
strom, arranged by Gustav Lackman 
(Scandinavia). 

“Jazz 55” by Werner Drexler pianist 
with Kurt Edelhagen) Germany. 
“Up To You” by Jerry van Rooyen of 

Holland. 
“Excursion to Bali” 
Indonesia. 
“Jumpin’ Jack” by America’s Danny 
Hurd. 
Due to an unfortunate mix-up, a com- 
position was not received from England 
a pity since England is contributing 
so much to jazz today. Mr Engel is 
hopiag to direct another World Jazz 
Festival this November in Carnegie 
Hall and I for one wish him success. 
The concert is expected to be on a 
larger scale and it is hoped that a com- 
position will be received from some one 
like Johnny Dankworth, or Humphrey 
Lyttelton. 


by Iskander of 


ON THE AIR 
On the WRCA “MONITOR” radio 
show, Pee Wee Hunt and his Dixieland 
Band have appeared for two successive 
weeks broadcasting direct from Nick’s 
a jazz haven in Greenwich Village Re- 
cently on “MONITOR” Bob Scobey 


and his band broadcasted direct from 
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Formerly staff 


Chicago's Blue Note Club. They opened 
with a vocal by Clancy Hayes on “Big 
Butter and Egg Man”. this was followed 
by “Do You Know What It Means to 
Miss Néw Orleans” which is one of 
Clancy's most requested numbers and 
also featured the leader's expressive 
trumpet playing. The listening audience 
was treated to a real surprise with the 
appearance of singer Lizzie Miles, who 
rendered “Nobody’s Sweetheart” accom- 
panied by the Scobey group. 

Stan Kenton’s last “MUSIC 55” TV 
show was his first alljazz show and 
proved to be sensational. The show 
Opened with Ella Fitzgerald singing 
“This Can't Be Love” which was excel- 
lent. Then followed what was the high- 
light of the evening, a trumpet duet of 
Dizzy Gillespie and Jimmy Nottingham 
backed by Lou Stein, Jimmy Raney, 
Oscar Pettiford. and Buddy Rich playing 
“Bernie’s Tune.” Never has Dizzy been 
in finer form and he blew the greatest 
jazz heard for some time. Nottingham 
is a fine new trumpeter but was un- 
fortunate in being matched with Dizzy 
on one of his more inspired occasions. 
Next came a tenor duet with Illinois 
Jacquet and Coleman Hawkins. Jacquet 
did not squeak once and played fine 
swinging jazz. However, this was no 
battle of saxes as Hawkins could pro- 
vide no contest. As one who prizes his 
early Hawkins records, it was extremely 
painful for me to watch the former 
master of the sax. His tone is now of 
the R and B type and his aimless honking 
bears none of the fluid improvisations 
that used to issue from his horn. Ella 
returned for an encore on “Learnin’ ihe 
Blues” that surely rivaled Sinatra’s ex- 
cellent version. 

The Kenton Orchestra played a new 
composition “Opus In Chartruse” which 
featured solos by Charlie Mariano and 
Dave van Kriedt. The Closing number 
featured all the soloists and ihe band 
with a rousing climax on “Music 55 
Blues.” 


RECORDS 


Angel Records has released three LP’s 
of foreign jazz, one features West Ger- 
man Jazz (Angel 6007) and has_ the 
bands of Hans Koller,Paul Kuhn Trio, 
Johannes Rediske Quintet, and the Fatty 
George Two Sounds (Dixie and Cool) 
Combo. The Koller group plays a 
smooth rendition of “Idaho”, while 
trombonist Albert Mangelsdorff does a 
beautiful “I'll Remember April.”. 

Johannes Rediske shows why he is 
Germany's top guitarist with a moody 

“Love for Sale’ and Fatty George 
proves to be an excellent clarinetist al- 
though his alto playing leaves much to 
be desired. 

Trombonist Willi Meerwald is also a 
fine new discovery as is vibist-pianist Bill 
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Grah and his brother Heinz who played 
bass with Mary Lou Williams in Paris. 
The surprise of this album is a blind 
blues singer, Wolfgang Sauer. whose 
English is perfect and who produces the 
characteristics of Jimmy Rushing. Angel 
6008 features Humphrey Lyttelton, 
about whom I need make no comment 
all .of the sides have been released in 
England. Angel 6004 which features 
Dankworth, Parnell, Baker, and Ran- 
dall, has liner notes by your writer. 

Due to the releasing of Clef and 
Norgran records in England there are 
two LP’s which although not new here. 
are worthy of mention and recommen- 
dation to readers of JAZZ JOURNAL. 
They are Clef C-644 by Bob Brookmeyer 
and Norgran N-1027 by Tal Farlow. The 
Brookmeyer LP is a fine example of 
Bob’s valve trombone work and he is 
ably assisted by Jimmy Rowles, piano; 
Buddy Clark (Les Brown) bass; Mel 
Lewis (Kenton) drums. Bob goes through 
four originals and three standards. A fine 
swinging rendition of “You Took 
Advantage of Me™” and an_ extended 
blues “The Bulldog Blues.” Despite 
contention in the September 
“Downbeat” that he never made any 
zood records on the West Coast “since 
nobody plays good jazz out there” this 
1% a good LP, and representative of his 
fine work. 


KURT BECKER, vibes; 


JORGEN PEDERSEN, drums; SVEND ASMUSSEN, violin; 


FRANK 


JENSEN, bass; STUFF SMITH, violin; GEORGE CLARK, tenor; JORGEN INGMANN, guitar; 
JONAH JONES, trumpet, in a jam session aboard M. S. KUNGHOLM. 


HARVEY owe pno; JOHN QUARN, gtr; EDDIE BEST, tmb; ART FARMER, tpt; SELDEN 


OWELL, tnr; MARTY FLAX, bass; 


The Farlow LP is excellent and should 
prove to listeners that Jimmy Raney is 
not the only great voice on modern 
guitar. There is a deep seated feeling 
for the real inner scope of jazz in Far- 
low’s playing and in this is his only 
similarity to the late Django, to whom 
he has been compared by other critics. 
Tal is accompanied by Claude William- 
son. Red Mitchell, and Stan Levey. who 
make up an excellent driving West Coast 
rhythm section. Farlow goes through all 
standards and is particularly outstanding 
in “Fascinating Rhythm” -— “Man- 
hattan” and “I Remember You.” Levey’s 
drumming is tasty and terrific. 

A fine vocal album by June Christy 


OWEN ENGEL, leader and clarinet. 


is on Capitol H-516, with the great sup- 
port by Pete Rugolo. June warbles 
“Midnight Sun” “I'll Take Romance” 
and “It Could Happen To You” in what 
| consider to be her best recorded work 
today. Based on this LP, June must be 
the most underrated girl in jazz a 
music she believes in strongly. 

Lastly on Dixieland Jubilee GNP-1I1 
is an outstanding album of “moldy” jazz. 
featuring Teddy Buckner and his Dixie. 
land Five. Teddy is the former Ory 
trumpet man who plays much in the 
Armstrong tradition. Infact when he 
first joined Ory in 1950 he was far 
from being a esas of the traditional 
school. However, he has developed into 
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a jazzman of stature and the quaint cap 
which was presented to him by Satchmo 
fits his head nicely. The version of “West 
End Blues” is the very best heard in 
years and “Just a Closer Walk With 
Thee” is excellent. Others well rendered 
are “Martinique” and “The Saints” 
‘which is quite exciting, considering it 
is played to death by Dixie units). The 
opportunity to hear “new” jazzmen_ is 
afforded Teddy's cohorts. Joe 
Darensbourg (who played with Fate 
Marable, Kid Ory, Dixieland 
Rhythm Kings) plays soprano sax very 
nicely-he does not play in the Bechet 
style which is a change! The trombonist 
is William Woodman, father of Ellington 
tram man, Britt Woodman. “Pop” 
Woodman, is one of the finest down-to- 
earth tailgaters | have heard in a long 
while. His rugged style is significant of 
a jazzman who is untainted by commer- 
cialism, swing or bop. Woodman’s early 
career was spent on the riverboats and 
with Jelly Roll Morton. Pianist on the 
session is Harvey O. Brooks, who is also 
the composer of “A Little Birdie Told 
Me™, and is strictly from the ragtime 
school. His exciting pianisms comple- 
ment the group, Arthur Edwards, bass; 
and Jesse Sailes (ex-Slim Gaillard) on 
drums round out a solid rhythm section. 
This session was presented by Frank Bull 
and Gene Norman. 


In closing this month's article | want 
to correct an error that appeared in my 
October Copy. The pianists in the Joe 
Sullivan story on the Climax TV show 
were not Jess Stacy and Stan Wrightman 
as reported. They were Ray Sherman 
and Paul Smith. Sherman is with Pete 
Kelly's Big Seven, while Smith, who has 
recorded with his own trio and also with 
Dizzy Gillespie, is now music director 
for Walt Disney. 

Congratulations to George Bruns, 
former trombonist-tube player with the 
Castle Jazz Band and Turk Murphy 
Band, on his great hit tune “Davy 
Crockett.” 


id 


We are pleased to announce that 
following the success of our jazz writing 
centest last year, we now plan to run a 
similar competition. 

This year it will be divided into two 
sections—Modern and_ Traditional 
with prizes for each. 


In both divisions, gramophone records 
of your choice will be awardtd as 


follows: 
Ist prize — records to the value of £5 
2nd prize — records to the value of £3 
3rd prize records to the value of “1 


In addition, prizes of long playing 
records, again to your own choice, are 
being offered by the following gramo- 
phone companies for any article publi- 
shed featuring one of their recording 
artists: Brunswick, Capitol, Columbia. 
Decca, H.M.V., London, Parlophone, 
Philips, Polygon/Nixa, and Vogue. 


You are entirely free to choose your 
own subject matter, and may write on 
any musician you wish, or in fact on 
anything of jazz interest. 


Articles should be between 1,200 and 
2,000 words in length and must be typed 
on one side of paper only. All entries 
must be accompanied by a_ stamped 
addressed envelope and must reach this 
office on or before January Ist, 1956. 


—COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR 

Which is a good thing in many ways. 
for although we all enjoy Christmas 
time with its over indulgence in eating 
and may we say drinking—the resultant 
strain on your pocket and digestive sys- 
tem is sometimes hard to bear. 

Amongst the other good things this 
year will be our greatly enlarged Christ- 
mas issue. 

Don’t miss this number which will en- 
clude articles by Hugues Panassié. Nat 
Hentoff, George Melly and all our 
usual contributors. 

Our “Jazz Record of the Year” feature 
edited by Stanley Dance, will this year 
be much expanded. The panel has been 
enlarged to include a wider choice of 
opinions, and with the great number of 
records that have been issued this year. 
the results should make interesting read- 
ing. | 
In addition this issue will contain a 
superb photographic supplement, com- 
prising some hitherto unpublished _pic- 
tures. 


WELCOME 

May we extend a hearty welcome to 
Big Bill Broonzy who arrived in this 
country last month for an extended con- 
cert tour. Big Bill is one of the really 
great blues singers, and we sincerely hope 
his visit meets with the success it deserves. 

The Editor. 


Overseas Service ! ! 


RECORDS SENT TAX FREE ! 
London's Quickest and Safest 
delivery service. We have sent 
thousands of records overseas. 
“Our experience is your Guide” 

HOME SERVICE 
orders sent same day C.O.D. it 
requested. 

CALLERS 
thousands of used discs always 
in stock. Our unique system 
enables you to find your long 
wanted record in 30-seconds- 
try us. 
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LEN DANIELS 


CHARING 


Big Bill Broonzy 


tells his own story in 


BIG BILL BLUES 


Big Bill sat down with a bottle of whisky and 
a tape recorder to reminisce about his life. Here 


is his story just as he told it. 


83” x 54”, with drawings by Paul Oliver. 8 p.p. 
of photographs and a full discography. 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 
THE 


During the time I have been writing 
these odds and ends for JAZZ 
JOURNAL. I have always tried to preach 
the cause of tolerance—not an_ indis- 
criminate liking for everything which 
appears on record each month, but 
tolerance combined with taste 

The blues, stomps and marches will 
always remain the ultimate attainment 
of New Orleans jazz, the style which for 
me, is the most satisfying; but an art 
form must progress if it is not to be 
come sterile. I have written this many 
times before. but I feel that it is im- 
portant to drive home this point. To 
assert, as so many do, that Bunk Johnson. 
George Lewis, or Jim Robinson brought 
jazz to its peak of perfection and that no 
further progress was possible, is in my 
opinion, utter nonsense. It is my opinion 
that those who are preaching the ex- 
treme purist doctrine ane doing jazz 
music great harm. The modern revolt 
from the New Orleans style was a 
natural dismissal of all that the music 
implied, i.e. slavery, colour prejudice, 
etc. It was also an attempt to climb out 
of the rut into which jazz had fallen. 
That some of the music was dreadful 
cannot be denied by any _ reasonable 
person. The young “boppers” were feel- 
ing their way, and whatever the “pro- 
zressivés” may say, bop in its early days 
was a very sad noise. 


RETURN OF THE BEAT 

The situation today, has altered con- 
siderably; a new discipline has taken the 
place of wildness. Beat has returned and 
the cult of the cool has been isolated to 
a few dozen musicians on the West 
Coast The modern jazzmen around New 
York are producing a musical form 
which is original, exciting and melodic. 

The Modern Jazz Quartet have 
widened the boundaries of jazz, but have 
never strayed too far from the basic 
essentials of the true form. Consisting 
of John Lewis, piano, Milt Jackson, 
vibes, Percy Heath, bass and Kenny 
Clarke, drums, this group has produced 
some of the most interesting music J 
have heard for a very long time. The 
heartbeat of the Quartet is John Lewis, 
a pianist of great ability, and a com- 
poser and arranger who must rank with 
the greatest. The group relies on both 
arrangements and improvised solos, but 
the arrangements are so cunningly 
contrived that it is hard to tell where 
improvisation ends and the planned 
score begins, Lewis is a magnificent 
feeder, and produces a varied back- 
ground to Jackson’s vibes. The bass 
playing of Heath and the drumming of 
Clarke are an essential part of the whole, 
the background work being as interesting 
as the composition and the solos. 

The Quartet can be heard at their 
best on three Esquire records, two EP’s 
and one LP. 


Yiodern J AZZ Quartet 


Esquire EP14 contains four tracks; 
“The Queen's Fancy”, “Delaunays 
Dilemma” (both originals by Lewis) 
“Autumn in New York” and “But Not 
For Me”. The latter, a Gershwin tune, 
is most beautifully arranged for this 
small group .and one can only marvel at 
the variety of lovely sounds that John 
has been able to conjure up. “Autumn 
In New York” is a beautiful composi- 
tion by Vernon Duke which Lewis has 
transformed into a veritable tone poem. 
The mood is contemplative, the tempo 
slow. Here is pictured the Fall in New 
York parks, the grey misty atmosphere 


- and the Autumn tints on the leaves. All 


these come to life. The Summer is ending 
in beauty. Charming music with all the 
elements which go to make good jazz. 
“The Queens Fancy” is an important 
composition, a little work full of melodic 
charm and with logical progression from 
beginning to end. It has the flavour of 
early English mvsic with its delightful 
opening theme, and shows that Lewis 
has studied the classical composers. 
“Delaunay’s Dilemna”, is by comparison 
a trivial little piece, and here can be 
discerned the fault of the group; they 
pay too much attention to trivials. 


GOOD HUMOUR 

Esquire EP74 contains two originals, 
“Vendome” and “La Ronde” and two 
popular ballads, “All The Things You 
Are” and “Rose of The Rio Grande”. 

‘Rose” is the same tune that Jack Tea- 
garden featured with the Five Pennies 
many years ago. In its new dress it 
sounds very different, but utterly delight- 
ful. There is nothing pretentious or 
clever in what Lewis writes, and his work 
fairly bubbles with good humour. Much 
the same can be said of “All The Things 
You Are”, a gently swinging arrange- 
ment with contributions by both Jackson 
and Lewis. “La Ronde” is a feature for 
drummer Kenny Clarke, containing a 12 
bar blues interpolation. 
drumming never descends to gallery- 
fetching gimmicks and Milt Jackson's 
vibe solo is very tasteful, but neverthe- 
less, this is ‘not a world beater. “Ven- 
dome” is a fine contrapuntal composition 
(by Lewis) and is most ingenius in its 
use of breaks and counter rhythms. 

We come now to Esquire 20-038, an 
LP which represents the greatest 
achievement of the Quartet to date. On 
one side we find four tracks devoted to 
“La Ronde”, each features a different 
soloist. The theme as I have said already 
is perhaps unworthy of so much atten- 
tion, but in spite of this, this side cannot 
be dismissed. Track 1, has Lewis as the 
star, and he plays some wonderful 
swinging piano. The ideas come flowing 
out, and the rest of the band back him 
magnificently. This is John Lewis playing 
at his very best. Track 2, features Percy 
Heath, and although I think the bass is 
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definitely not a solo instrument, he 
manages to keep up the interest through- 
out--quite an achievement. The back- 
ground here really holds one’s attention, 
with its captivating little phrase, scored 
for piano and vibes, which I find quite 
charming. 

The third track is Milt Jackson's 
chance to shine, and right well he does 
it. His playing has all the best of Hamp- 
ton (and much of the excitement), but 
Milt’s ideas and phrasing are much more 
subtle. The extrovert Hampton strikes 
right at the solar plexus, Jackson on the 
other hand, aims at both the head and 
the heart. He is completely successful 
On track 4, Clarke repeats his original 
performance with much the same results 
It is fine drumming, but I cannot help 
feeling that these musicians are worthy 
of better material 

The reverse has three tracks, two of 
which are little masterpieces. “Django” 
as its title suggests is a tribute to the 
—— French guitarist, the late Django 

Reinhardt. In my humble opinion, this 
is one of the most beautiful records in 
jazz. The composition comprises a 
wonderful slow movement by way of 
introduction; a middle section devoted 
to solos by Jackson and Lewis; and a 
repeat of the original slow movement. 
This slow theme is majestic in its melan- 
choly chords gradually dying away 
The faster middle section has Jackson’s 
vibes swinging away solidly, plus some 
superb John Lewis piano. Here breathes 
the very spirit of the great French 
guitarist. 

The Oscar Pettiford-Dizzy Gillespie 
tune “One Bass Hit” which follows 
comes as rather an anti climax but 
Heath by his wonderful agility almost 
persuades me that the bass is a solo 
instument. 

“Milano” the concluding track is 
named after the Italian city and features 
Jackson extensively. 

As yet it is too early to hail this group 
as the saviour of progressive music but 
I like the logical way in which Lewis 
moves his material. His best composi- 
tions are not merely technical excercises, 
they really are musical works of art. He 
has brougkt a fine sénsibllity and a 
denuine flare ‘for creation to modern 
jazz. 
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ENTHRALLING PROLONGATIONS 

In America, the trend in recorded jazz 
is towards the 12-inch LP, and there the 
contents of both 10-inch and 12-inch LP’s 
are usually released in EP form almost 
simultaneously. That seems ideal to us, 
but it is probably related to the higher 
standard of living we hear so much about, 
and to the fact that Americans work 
harder and spend less time gambling and 
filling up football pool coupons. Here, 
there is a noticeable drift towards the 
EP, but what appzars on EP tends not to 
appear on LP, and not always on EP 
do we get the best of the LP. Without 
knowledge of the manufacturers’ inten- 
tions, it is often hard to know what to 
buy and what not to buy. That is why 
we favour release of the LP first, if not 
simultaneously with the other forms. If 
it is good all the way, you have a lot of 
music in the handiest package. If it is 
patchy, you can wait and see if the track’s 
you prefer come out on EP. When it is 
the other way round, an obvious problem 
arises. We certainly hope that the 
tendency in jazz here, as in the US., 
will be towards 12-inch LPs first and EPs 
second, but we should like to see a re- 
duction in the price of the former, again 
as in the U.S. Dammit, the quantity 
buyer is always supposed to get a hand- 
some reduction! 

However all that may be, the fact 
remains that Vogue and E.M.I. are now 
putting out much good jazz on EPs that 
is unlikely to appear here in any other 
form, and jazz, as some brilliant person 
once said, is where you find it. 

First, for us, this month is H.M.V. 
7EG8112, four superb performances from 
1929 by Henry “Red” Allen as nominal 
leader of Luis Russell’s orchestra. These 
are different takes to those we knew 
originally and in general they are quite 
as good. The Russell band of this period, 
with three reeds, one or two trumpets, 
trombone and rhythm, was halfway to 
being a big band, but it had a wonderful 
looseness about it, a way of swinging 
that was relaxed and yet very exciting. 
Scoring for even five brass usually result- 
ed in stiffness in those days, at least in 
comparison with the flexibility of the 
Allen and Higginbotham lines here. The 
two fast numbers, “It Should Be You” 
and “Swing Out”, are the more typical of 
the band, both rolling over a steady New 
Orleans rhythm with the same kind of 
effortless momentum heard in earlier 
records by King Oliver and Jelly Roll 
Morton. Pops Foster’s brass contributed 
enormously to this, but drummer Bar- 
barin worked well with him, and his often 
unexpected accentuations still sound very 
effective. Allen’s trumpet style was then 
very decidedly under Armstrong’s 
influence, but there is a personal quality 
in all his work, which is exciting at up 
tempos and moving in slow blues. Sgen 
from the safe distance of more than a 


quarter of a century, Higginbotham was 


the real star of the band. The rugged 
grandeur of his conceptions is as impres- 
sive as ever. Whether he is shouting 
happily as in “Swing Out”, or moaning 
like Bessie in “Feeling Drowsy”, his is 
unmistakeably great jazz horn, and 
nothing else. He could play pretty, too. 
Listen to his duet with Nicholas in 
“Bifily”. Nicholas was then, as now, one 
of the greatest clarinettists in the New 
Orleans style, with a notably fine en- 
semble sense. Charlie Holmes, who 
obviously, and wisely, took Hodges as his 
model, blows enjoyable alto which swings 
consistently. The recording quality, by 
the way, is excellent, and we would that 
the hi-fi experts of today could give us, 
with less chatter, sessions as well 
balanced. 

From the near-sublime we proceed to 
the ridiculous and Dumaine’s Jazzola 
Eight on H.M.V. 7EG8119. If you want 
authentic New Orleans jazz, this is it, 
but it is authentic and bad New Orleans 
jazz, Third Line quality. It sounds as 
though it were played by amateurs, and 
as such it is apt to be imitated by 
amateurs. It is in the sad_ tradition 
perpetuated today by George Lewis and 
his followers, the purveyors of green corn. 
If Dumaine’s cornet is “golden-toned”, as 
the sleeve has it, then give us a tin-toned 
one anyday. Dumaine’s own conception 
is strictly rooty-tooty. Only in the final 
choruses, where the musicians rollick 
rowdily together, is there a vague feeling 
of excitement. 

To take the taste away, there’s Johnny 
Hodges on Vogue EPV.1079. “Last Legs 
Blues” and “Jump That's All” both have 
some of the mellifluous ensemble quality 
expected from small Ellington units, a 
quality which sets off the soloists to in- 
creased advantage. The former title 
occupies one entire side very comfort- 
ably, although there is a moment of 
indecision, indicative of frantic arm- 
waving in the studio, before the musicians 
realise they are to carry on beyond the 
78 length. Johnny always has blown the 
best alto blues and he takes the solo 
honours, but Hal Baker’s chorus is a 
little gem. (Why don’t we hear more 
from him on records?) Hamilton sur- 
prises with good blues conception and 
execution in his chorus, contrasting with 
his lacklustre performance on “Jump”, 
where Byras is the only musician to show 
enthusiasm. “Time On My Hands” is a 
pretty but uninspired duet by Hodges 
and Hamilton. As usual with Paris 
sessions, recording and rhythm section 
leave not a little to be desired. 

The little collection of Don Byas 
recordings on Vogue EPV.1068 is one 
which we can at last genuinely recom- 
mend. All four numbers are good and 
they are played with feeling and imagina- 
tion. His warm tone is admirably suited 
to the kind of slow ballad which has, as 
Mike Butcher notes on the sleeve, become 
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his forte in France. The art of emotional 
expression in this kind of music is to move 
the audience without descending to the 
lushly sentimental. But ballads or no 
ballads, on this record the track that is 
worth the other three put together is of 
the blues—“Blues for Don Carlos”. 
Make a point of hearing this fine interpre- 
tation first. It will sell you the rest of 
the record for sure. The rhythm section 
is undistinguished and unobtrusive, but 
Michelot’s bass paces Don neatly. 

Another Paris session, under Roy 
Eldridge’s name, on Vogue EPV.1073 is 
worth hearing for a masterly version of 
“Fireworks”, with the capable Claude 
Bolling playing Hines to Roy’s Louis. 
Perpetuating an error on the original 
French LP label, it is wrongly titled as 
“Hollywood Pastime”, but “Fireworks” 
it is, as you'll immediately realise. It’s 
just a pity that the other duet by these 
two, “Wild Man Blues”, could not have 
been here, too. The remaining three 
tracks are marred to some extent by the 
over-recording of Molinetti’s drums, but 
reproduction of this EP seems much 
superior to that of the French LP. The 
ubiquitous Byas was on this session and 
both he and Roy seem to savour Benny 
Carter’s pretty number. “I'd Love Him 
Him So”. 

Very, very welcome on Columbia 
SEG/7607 are four tracks by Andy Kirk's 
1936 band, a group which is now little 
appreciated, but which made a consider- 
able contribution to jazz of the ‘thirties. 
It was over-shadowed by heavyweights 
like Duke, Lunceford, Smack and Basie. 
With only four brass and four reeds at 
this stage, it wasn't capable of massive 
ensemble shouting, but it did produce a 
unique kind of lightly poised swing. 
There was no great originality in Kansas 
City style, but its importance was in the 
emphasis it placed on the best of those 
qualities it absorbed from outside. An 
effect like that of the muted trumpets 
rifling behind the clarinet in “Moten 
Swing” was by no means new, but whole 
arrangements were built with this kind 
of simplicity, and they were stripped of 
all characteristics likely to handicap the 
band’s ability to swing. Mary Lou 
Williams, as arranger and pianist, was the 
outstanding musician (“Bearcat” is a 
good example of her work at this time), 
but there is much wonderful tenor play- 
ing on this record by Dick Wilson that 
should not be missed. Wilson bzlonged 
to the line of Choo, Herschel and Johnny 
Russell, and played it smooth, supvle and 
warm. There is so little of his work on 
record that, if he is unrepresented in your 
collection, you will be wise to add this 
EP. Ted Donnelly’s trombone solos are 
charming in their unpretentious way, too. 
“All the Jive Is Gone” ought to have been 
dropped in favour of one of the other 
good instrumentals available. although 
the pre-Dewey lyrics are cheeky in their 
inferences. 
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Columbia SEG7608 consists of four 
altogether delightful piano solos by Mary 
Lou Williams made at the same time as 
the Kirk band recordings. They fully 
illustrated her influence on the style and 
tempos of the band. Those who know 
only the “modern” Mary may get a jolt, 
and a salutary one, on hearing these, but 
the approach is musical and uncom- 
promising, and there are two swinging 
hands. We can look back now and see 
her influences, as we did then, and say 
Hines or Waller, but the fact is that Mary 
herself contributed new ideas a-plenty to 
the pool of piano jazz. “Swingin’ for 
Joy” is such a good title and is applicable 
to so much of the music of that period. 
What came in when the joy went out 
doesn’t seem like a profitable exchange 
to us. 

One more Columbia EP (SEB 10000) 
merits attention from K.C. cultists (not 
you, Pete Kelly!). It’s the Basie band of 
1953, with Eddie Davis and Quinichette, 
not quite at its “Paradise Squat” best, but 
swinging excitingly on “Bread” (every 
simple word must have another meaning, 
and the bread of some people's lives is 
woman) and uproariously on “Blee Blop 
Blues” (fine title!), and singing warmly 
on “Small Hotel” and “Not the Kind”, 
where Marshall Royal demonstrates 
technique and soul both. The personnel 
is on the sleeve—but alphabetically! 
What odd departure is this? We think 
it time all the editors of all the jazz 
magazines, and such-like critters, got to- 
gether and issued a standard method for 
the delivery of personnels, and insisted (!) 
on its use by the record companies. We 
suggest the names should be given in this 
order : leader, trumpets, trombones, saxes 
(descending from soprano), piano, guitar, 
bass, drums, arranger and vocalist. 

Before closing this abominably extend- 
ed section, we would discuss an LP. It 
is Errol Garner's Felsted EDL 87015. 
Like nearly all his records, this contains 
four tracks we like and four we can’t 
abide. You know, nearly every LP of his 
is almost equally divided between syrupy 
“cocktails” and jazz. On this one, there 
are a swinging “I Get a Kick”, an 
amusing. but driving boogie, “Perdido 
with heavy basses 4 la Duke, and “Blues 
1 Can't Forget” (his mama done tol’ him), 
all of which are of considerable interest 
to the jazz audience. The other four 
tracks, we submit, are not. In a competi- 
tive jazz market, such as we now have 
with records, it is very unlikely that LPs 
compiled in this way will catch custom 
from both the carriage trade and the easy 
riders. May we therefore suggest that 
whoever next plans to issue Garner 
should try segregating the jazz from the 
“cocktails” for EP presentation? 

——340— 
C. CONDITIONS 

Taken to task some month ago for 
“ugly prejudice” on the subject of West 
Coast Jazz, we read the following in 
“Down Beat” for September 7th with 
more than ordinary interest. 

“If I didn’t make any enemies out 
there, at least I certainly made no 
friends. The music! You sit down and 
start to play, and you just look at them 
and try to figure out what they're doing. 

“It isn‘t even close to being right. It 
isn’t honest. It has no feeling. It isn’t 
jazz. The only ray of hope at all was 
Zoot ... And I did like Jimmy Giuffre, 


he plays with soul. But I worked at the 
Lighthouse and couldn’t stand it: I 
guess I’m just less able to grin and bear 
it than some people. 

“It's hard to explain. They're supposed 
to be jazz musicians, but they just 
haven't got it.” 

These are the views of trombonist Bob 
Brookmeyer after working in Los 
Angeles. Commenting on social condi- 
tions, Brookmeyer mentions that he was 
allowed to use one Negro musician on 
a job, but ran into opposition when he 
wanted to employ a second. 

—341— 
BALL OR FORMAL ? 

So we make the sacrifice and play 
Jazz Studio Three (Brunswick LAT. 
8069) through twice. That way you begin 
by laughing and end up crying. What, we 
want to know, will be in Jazz Studio 
Four ? Studios Two and Three seem too 
damned much alike, and so sad after 
Studio One. 

Of Studio Three (John Graas) we can 
say that we like (1) the recording; (2) 
the bass players; (3) Howard Roberts. 
Further, we would say that if ever the 
Mexicans decide to take over California, 
we will be on their side. 

We read the highly intellectual notes 
with care. The “peak” reached by Miles 
Davis in 1948 is approved: “It blended 
the formal dignity of chamber music 
with the vigour of jazz rhythm.” A good 
thing ? We think there’s the key to the 
whole darn mess. John G.’s gloomy horn 
is full of “formal dignity”, but what the 
hell is it doing in jazz, an informal art, 
if you please ? 

“The white modernists”, it seems, who 
invaded “the music conservatories of 
Hollywood and San Francisco”, placed 
“an increased emphasis upon technical 
research in the collective forms and the 
solo voice as opposed to the openly 
emotional forms of the Negro jazz musi- 
cian within their diverse codes of pro- 
cedure both schools have registered a 
definite progress.” This annotator is real 
frank, but he omits to say whether 
they've progtessed backwards or side- 
ways. Forwards would be too simple. 

From there on the stuff gets serious. 
Enter Hindemith, Schonberg, Beethoven 
and musical devices from the Middle 
Ages. So far as Graas is concerned, his 
“major influence is derived from the 
music of the eighteenth century”, which 
is obviously a big help to him in im- 
proving jazz. Trouble with most of you 
traditionalists is that you don’t go any 
further back than the nineteenth ! 

Please listen to the jazz sections from 
the Graas symphony, especially Previn’s 
“glittering” piano passage. We are not 
saying this is bad music, but 

This jazz 

This jazz ain't 

This jazz ain't nothin’ 

This jazz ain't nothin’ but (Sorry Ed.). 

We return you to Mr. Brookmeyer 
above. 

A guitar player who gets mixed up in 

; bashes from time to time is 
Laurindo Almeida, a very fine musician. 
You should not fail to hear him on 
Capitol CTL. 7089, playing “Guitar 
Music of Spain’, compositions of 
Albeniz, de Falla, Segovia, Sor, Turina, 
etc. Now jazz is the musical passion of 
our life, but if we were being sent into 
exile we would take this record in 
preference to a hundred like Jazz Studio 
Three. We believe that to a degree jazz 
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implies a way of living, that trying to 
live two ways at once, results in a crazy- 
mixed-up-kid culture, that the feeling for 
jazz of musicians with the training of 
Graas and Almeida is, if not superficial, 
inevitably somewhat patronising. 

Well, then, put on H.M.V. DLP.1082 
by Fats Waller immediately after Jazz 
Studio Three. How broad we're getting! 
This it jazz, too. Oh, yes, it is! Then this 
is comedy and that in Studio Three was 
tragedy that was. Or there are two 
climates, in one of which jazz thrives and 
in the other dies. Or so it seems to us. 
Shall we ball or shall we formal ? 

This Waller LP, to relax, is a very 
fine one and not to be missed, since none 
of it has previously been issued here. A 
lot of fooling goes on, some of it spon- 
taneous and some of it a little forced, 
but what lies between counts for much. 
The kind of a drop the group gets is 
something built around the piano, and 
is probably only to be heard nowadays 
on occasion from Mr. Ellington. Nobody 
today plays so prettily—and with a beat 
-—~as Fats does on “A Sweet Beginning” 
Nor may we expect to hear “Sugar Blues” 
played better than Autrey does here, 
growling over a powerful, emphatic 
rhythm section. Perhaps you may hold 
that Fats should have refused a song like 
“Cotton Town”, but that kind of material 
exists and was publicly devastated by 
his ridicule. 
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LAND OF DREAMS 

“Time” for September 19th has a 
sympathetic and understanding article on 
Thurgood Marshall, counsel for the 
N.A.A.C.P., complex character and 
admirable fighter for equality. 

There is also a “Report Card” on 
school desegregation in the South. It 
makes more encouraging reading than 
you might possibly imagine. The states 
where little or no progress is indicated 
are, if you can’t guess, Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, South Carolina 
and Florida. 

“Way down yonder, in Louisiana, the 
state legislature has voted $100,000 “to 
contest integration at every level’’. 

CRITICISM III 

“The critic is not a legislator, nor does 
he apply a code. He is a historian, the 
historian of what happens to his own 
heart and mind when he is subject to a 
certain artistic experience. He undergoes 
an emotion, and then searches for 
reasons to justify it. But the essential 
thing is that he has the emotion first. 
Thus the critic is on the one hand less, 
and on the other hand more, arrogant 
than is generally supposed. He does not 
deliver « judgement from heaven,. He 
merely describes the impact which a play 
or a performance makes on his own taste, 
which has been formed by a million in- 
fluences during the whole of his life. And 
if other people do not register a similar 
impact he does not hesitate to conclude 
that their tatste has been less happily 
formed than his. Conceited ? Of course, 
but it is the only way in which enduring 
theatrical criticism — like Hazlitt’s and 
Shaw’s~ -can be made. Both men leapt to 
their conclusions, and found _ their 
reasons afterward¢. It is the emotion 
that counts; the rest is shadow-boxing.” 

Harold Hobson, 
“The Sunday Times” 
September 18th. 

That sums it up so beautifully, and can 

be applied to musical criticism just as 
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well as to theatrical criticism. We hope 
all readers will cut it out and stick it on 
their shaving mirrors, and read it first 
thing every morning. 


—344— 
BEN WEBSTER 
Eight recordings featuring Ben 


Webster, first issued in 1946 under the 
obscure American label, Haven, have 
been happily rescued from oblivion and 
united on Vogue-Coral LRA,10021 to 
form a very welcome collection of this 
great musician’s work. 

Ben, fortunately, is one of those who 
have it all in inside. The late Sid Catlett 
puts down a fine beat and is properly 
supported by bassist John Simmons, but 
pianists Al Haig and Argonne Thorton, 
and guitarist Bill de Arango, are no help 
at all. These three seem primarily con- 
cerned with the presentation of the then 
contemporary clichés and their support 
of the soloist is conspicuously inadequate. 
The presence of Leonard Graham and 
Tony Scott on three numbers was equally 
superflous. How particularly inane 
Graham’s trumpet bop sounds! But at 
the end of “Mr. Brim” you might imagine 
Lips Page had entered the studio and 
given him a reproving look ! On clarinet, 
Scott matches the insipidity of De 
Arango. 

Yet when these sessions were made, 
Ben clearly had the stopper in his hand 
and would swing come Haig or high 
water. The liabilities can be forgotten, 
for there are few LPs around with so 
much and such good tenor. On every 
track, Ben blows magnificently. What is 
unique in his music is the variety of 
feeling expressed. He almost always con- 
trasts the tender and the violent in every 
number. A favourite method is to open 
playing the melody prettily and gently, 
phrased to perfection; to follow with 
a fiercely swung and felt improvisation 
which reaches an impossibly passionate 


climax; and then to return suddenly to 
calm ,melodic rocking as at the be- 
ginning. His is probably the most un- 
abashedly emotional tenor playing jazz 
has known. He appears to be carried 
away by the music to an extent beyond 
the instrument’s powers of expression, 
and this despite a remarkable technique. 
Yet he is never guilty of vulgar and 
meaningless appeals to the gallery. With 
Hawk, on the other hand, there is tre- 
mendous emotional release, but a feeling 
of supreme control, of domination over 
the instrument. 

Those who didn’t come under Ben's 

spell in his Ellington period must make 
a point of hearing this record, at least 
twice. It will illustrate why he is widely 
regarded as second only to Hawk. One 
day, perhaps, someone will record Hawk, 
Ben, Lucky Thompson and Ike Quebec 
together. Then we may hear less of Four 
Brothers and more of those Four 
Masters, who demonstate the real 
message and direction of the tenor in 
jazz. 
Incidentally, some of the titles seem 
to have been carelessly switched on the 
Vogue-Coral label. Thus, “P and T 
Blues” (Park and Tilford was probably 
what Mr. Webster was drinking at this 
time) isn’t a blues, but “These Foolish 
Things’, and was formerly called 
“Spang”. On Haven, what is “Spang” 
here was “Doctor Keets”, and “Doctor 
Keets” here was “P and T”. 


-345— 
SEE? 

“I do feel this about many young iazz 
musicians. They have ideas but before 
they have time to work them out they 
are grabbed by agents and pushed before 
the public.” 

Thus spake Teddy Wilson via “The 
Melody Maker” of October Ist. Em- 
phasising that the beat was coming back. 
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he credited this development to “the un- 
suitability of cool jazz for dancing”. 
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LIZZIE MILES SPEAKS 

“Showfolk, gamblers and 

people have no loyalty.” 

“Nowadays, they play before the beat, 
after the beat, anything but on the beat!” 
“New Orleans isn’t the same any more 
either. it’s gettin’ so fancy with tourists 
and all, I hope | die before they make 

a Northern city out of New Orleans.” 

In “Tene”, October 3rd. 


—347 
BLUSH, WORRY AND FRET 

A reader sends a clipping from “The 
Daily Telegraph” with a report on an 
investigation into blushing conducted at 
Tavistock Clinic, London. The conclusion 
is as follows: 

“Those who blush easily worry about 

what other people think of them. 

They fret about their health, and 

don’t like jazz music.” 

This shouldn't really surprise any of 
us. Those who worry about what others 
think of them, particularly females, 
would never survive knowledge of the 
thoughts in the minds of musicians 
on the stand. Those songs they sing about 
empty beds and jelly rolls are so offen- 
sive too! 

Then the pursuit of happiness through 
jazz implies an unhealthy life. In dank 
caves and stuffy rooms, where recondi- 
tioned b.o. is circulated by electrical con- 
rivances, the skin takes on a toadlike 
pallor. Smoke. fresh secondlung, 
fosters a relentless, dirty cough. Liquor 
eats at the stomach and arouses ulcers 
which ruin the digestion. 

So the true jazz fan does not fret, or 
blush, or worry about what others think. 
Some grey dawn the city sweepers shovel 
him up from the gutter, where he has 
fallen during the night, unrepentant and 
real cool. 
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By BOB BURNS: 


STANDARD — 


SIDNEY BECHET AND HIS 
VOGUE JAZZMEN 
Squeeze Me/Crazy Rhythm 
(VOGUE V2335) 

“Crazy Rhythm” starts as solo vehicle 
for Bechet, who is quite content to take 
the tune right through in his swinger- 
diller seagoing manner; Jonah’s entry 
shows that the two really have nothing 
in common and the side falls to pieces 
to the consternation of the three French- 
men. “Squeeze Me”, based partly on an 
earlier version, is no more successful, and 
is not helped by a Slam Stewart imita- 
tion from M. Quersin. Both Bechet and 
Jonah can be very elegant in the right 
company, but here alas their socks don’t 
match. G.B. 


TINY BRADSHAW AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Cat Nap/Stomping Room Only 
(PARLOPHONE R4062) 

Two competently played R and B 
items in jump style featuring some good 
tenor and a driving rhythm section. The 
first side composed by Al Sears. main- 
tains its interest fairly well throughout 
without being outstanding. The familiar 
riff tune on the reverse gets the Bostic 
treatment and becomes boring by two- 
thirds of the way through. ra. 


JUNE CHRISTY 
with Orchestra conducted by 
PETE RUGOLO 
Pete Kelly Blue’s/Kicks 
(CAPITOL 45-CL-14355) 

June Christy tells us how she gets her 
“Kicks” and although personally, I get 
most of mine from listening to good 
music, this lifeless epic leaves me com- 
pletely “‘kickless”. 

Second title finds Miss Christy relating 
a rather sad affair, from the film 
“Pete Kelly's Blues”. Apart from the 
title, what connection Mr. Kelly has with 
these particular lyrics, 1 fail to see—he 
is mentioned once in a most casual and 
uninformative way. 

Come now, Miss Christy, you can do 
far better than this. K.G. 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
Just a Closer Walk With Thee 
Sheik of Araby 
(TEMPO 

A work which takes us back to the 
sturdy pioneering days; in spite of its 
faults, this band really went the 
audience would sweat as well as the 
musicians. Colyer, taking a cue from 
his idol Bunk Johnson, takes his time. 
rests a little, and then pushes the band 
along. Monty Sunshine has always been 
a pleasure to hear, but on these two sides 
Barber had not climbed out of the rut 
to the position he holds today. The 
rhythm section is pushed rather than 
pushing. “Sheik” is poor, “Walk” good 
for those days: nothing to be — 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ GROUP 
St. Louis Blues/Talking Drums 
(PARLOPHNE R4072) 

Joe Daniels can always be relied upon 
to turn in a good, stylish performance 
but just that and no more. Here again 
are the usual string of solos and the 
doubled tempo for the final all-in, all 
of which over some too loud drumming 
from the leader on what sounds like 
tuned kettle drums. 

The reverse is an excuse for Joe to 
come to grips with his whole drum kit! 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 
Five o’clock Whistle 
Just a-setting and a-rocking 

(HMV JO279) 

This coupling, apparently aimed at a 
Spanish speaking mafket, features a 
mediocre pop given standard treatment 
including an Ivie Anderson vocal, and 
an Ellington-Strayhorn number which is 
faultless. Pleasant light swing at medium 
tempo marks “Setting and Rocking” 
which is mainly a string of easy solos, 
ranging through bass, trumpet, clarinet, 
and extensively featured tenor. G.B. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
Pete Kelly’s Blues/Hard Hearted Hannah 
(BRUNSWICK 05473) 

The title song of the film “Pete Kelly's 
Blues” is an above average pop, in the 
blues genre. Ella gives it a most moving 
and wholly typical performance, with 
excellent rhythm support. She puts the 
number over with real showmanship and 
touching sincerity. How that gal can 
phrase ! 

The amusing old number about the 
Vamp from Savannah, also comes in for 
a fine performance from Ella. It’s not 
really the sort of number that suits her 
best. but I can think of few of today’s 
singers who could do it better. Whether 
or not you have seen the film, you'll 
enjoy this record. Pek. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
Soldier Boy / Air Mail Special 
(BRUNSWICK 45-05477) 

“Air Mail” finds the effervescent Ella 
bubbling over with good humour, and is 
excellent. material for this superb 
artist's happy. informal “scat” singing. 
This track is sub-titled “Good Enough 
to Keep” —it certainly is. 

“Soldier Boy” is the sort of tune that 
you will find at the top of the Hit 
Parade. The lyrics are some of the best 
I have heard for a long time, and who 
better to sing them than the mellow- 
voiced Ella. K.G. 


JOE HARRIOTT QUARTET 
What Is This Thing Called Love 
Don’t Blame Me 
(COLUMBIA DC701) 
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MIKE BUTCHER: 


KEITH GOODWIN : 


Joe plays some exhilarating alto on 
the fast“Love” and is well backed by 
piano, bass and drums. The excellent 
piano is by Max Harris, the drum solo 
by Phil Seaman. The slower reverse is 
not quite so successful, although again 
Harriott shows the Parker influence to 
advantage. 

This nice little bit of British jazz can 
be obtained on special order only. Get 


it. 
Harriott (alto), Max Harris (pno), 
Stokes bass), Phil Seaman (drs). 


THE TONY KINSEY QUARTET 
Close Your Eyes/Pierrot 
(DECCA 45-F-10606) 

This coupling aptly backs up my re- 
mark of last month and I strongly 
advise Kinsey fans to listen—-and eniov. 

The Quartet achieve an extremely re- 
laxed unison sound and full justice to 
two likeable themes. “Pierrot”, an 
original by pianist Bill Le Sage, is an 
intriguing melody and an ample vehicle 
for solo work. Of particular interest here 
is the subtle, lingering warmth of Ronnie 
Ross’s swinging baritone. 

Reverse is an excellent arrangement. 
The theme is stated by vibes, while bass 
and baritone play background figures. Le 
Sage’s contribution on vibes is crisp and 
concise, and Eric Dawson’s forceful bass. 
is always to the fore K.G. 

Tony Kinsey (drums), Bill Le Sage (vibes), Eric 
Dawson (bass), Ronnie Ross (baritone). 


PEGGY LEE 

Sugar/What Can I Say After I Say 

I’m Sorry 
(BRUNSWICK 05471) 

Two pleasant performances by Peggy 
of these two old standards, which she 
sings in the film ‘Pete Kelly's Blues”. 
The neat accompaniments by Harold 
Mooney’s orchestra and Peggy’s easy, re- 
laxed style, combine to make both these 
very agreeable listening. P.T. 


RAY FOXLEY TRIO 
Hampstead Hunch/Kathryn-Amanda 
(TEMPO AII8) 

This record, by one of Jelly Roll 
Morton's latterday disciples, creates a 
pleasant sensation with particular 
flavour. It would no doubt please the 
multitudes in any provincial jazz club. 
“Hampstead Hunch” ambles nicely from 
beginning to end, but the female side 
loses track once or twice while circum- 
navigating a Wallerism. O.K., for home- 

grown, but not outstanding. G.B. 


OSCAR PETERSON 
Time On My Hands/Louise 
(HMV JO448) 

Accompanied by bass and drums, 
Peterson meanders quietly through two 
good old standards. 

By the style of his playing these were 
made some little time ago and while 
both are very pleasant neither will raise 
the pulse beats to any great extent. S.T- 
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GERALD LASCELLES: 


DIZZY REECE QUINTET 
O Moon/Bang 
(TEMPO A\I115) 

As f have remarked elsewhere in this 
issue, Dizzy Reece is blowing up a storm 
recently. These two tracks are fair 
examples of the kind of blowing that is 
drawing chauvinistic raves from the 
London fans. 

Although short solos are taken by 
Sammy Walker on both sides, the domin- 
ating influence is Dizzy himself. He plays 
almost throughout, with confidence and 
power, and ihe confidence seems to affect 
the other men in the session, so that 
there is none of the usual fumbling, or 
hesitant sotto voce jazz which so often 
passes for the real thing in British re- 
cord releases. 

Both tracks are up tempo, “Bang” 
being a feature spot for Phil Seamen's 
drumming. This must have made Tony 
Crombie’s palms itch, sitting listening 
from his seat in the piano chair. B.N. 

Dizzy Reece (tpt), Sammy Walker (ten), Tony 
ao (pno), Lennie Bush (bs), Phil Seamen 


BERTICE READING 
Everybody’s Somebody’s Fool 
Bessie Smith Blues 
(PARLOPHONE R4064) 

n “Everybody’s” the singer's musical 
comedy manner adds nothing to the 
slight song, but is helped by an attrac- 
tive huskimess and abundant technique. 
“Bessie Smith Blues’ would make that 
lady rotate in her resting place, being 
one of those ailing compositions which 
belong to no world. The shrieks and 
moans are saddening without being 
effective; embarrassing rubbish. The 
Peter Knight Orchestra provides a 
soothing background to the first side; on 
the second, in attempting a primitive 
beat it achieves the arthritic stumble of 
a three-legged donkey. G.B. 


EXTENDED — 45’s 


BACKSTAIRS SESSION 
It Takes a Worried Man/When The 
Sun Goes Down/Midnight Special/ 
New Burying Ground 
(JAZZ TODAY JTE 107) 

The Anglicised form of folkblues that 
Lonnie Donegan has been featuring with 
Chris Barber, certainly has an infectious, 
party spirit about it. It may well catch 
on with the public in its own right, 
though hardly as a competitor with the 
real thing. Try as they may, the British 
white singers cannot achieve the spon- 
taneity of inflection and phrasing of the 
coloured blues singers, though, as Lonnie 
points out in his cover notes, the material 
is authentic. This group, though based 
on the men who step out of the Barber 
Band to form the Skiffle Group, has 
been augmented by Dick Bishop, Bob 
Watson and Pete Korrison, so that it 
seems that skiffle music has now become 
an industry in itself and is no longer just 
a sideline. 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


Two of the numbers. “Midnight 
Special” and “When The Sun Goes 
Down”, are tried and trusted favourites. 
but the other two are new to me, and 
maybe also to you. “New Burying 
Ground” is an especially plaintive little 
tune, which builds up to an exciting 
climax with the aid of simulated hammer 
blows on a coffin. Lonnie sings lead over 
the other voices on all the tracks except 
“Worried Man”, when Dick Bishop takes 
his place. Quite a worthwhile little disc. 

B.N. 

Lonnie Donegan (gtr & vel), Dick Bishop (gtr & 
vel), Chris Barber (harmonica), Jim Bray (bs), 
Bob Watson (vcl), Pete Korrison (mandolin). 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
Tiger Rag/Saratoga Swing 
Precious Lord Lead Me On/Ice Cream 
(TEMPO EXA22) 

These four sides, recorded on October 
9th, 1954, are good examples of the 
Barbers’ revivalist style. 

“Tiger Rag” is played with consider- 
able verve but lacks conviction—I should 
have thought it was time the poor old 
animal had a rest. In contrast, the 
Duke's delightful “Saratoga Swing” is 
given an imaginative and musicianly 
treatment, with finely balanced tone 
from the front line and good rhythm 
support. It is a pleasure to hear local 
boys, not only playing like this, but also 
trying to assimilate the Ellington atmos- 
phere. Chris himself plays exceptionally 
well in “Tricky Sam” Nanton style, while 
as usual Monty Sunshine exhibits both 
sensitivity and fine musicianship. 

The sviritual on the reverse doesn't 
come off. I don’t like the drag tempo 
and even less do I like Lonnie Donegan’s 
un-musical vocal. “Ice Cream” gets the 
typical Barber treatment, with the 
rhythm section achieving quite a good 
beat. “Tiger Rag” and “Precious Lord” 
have also been issued on 78. Pike 


SIDNEY BECHET AT STORYVILLE 

On The Sunny Side of the Street 

Bugle Blues’... 
(VOGUE EPV1092) 

These two selections come from “Jazz 
At Storyville”. reviewed in these columns 
last July. Both were recorded October, 
1953, with a personnel which included 
trombonist Vic Dickenson. Neither is 
little more than a glorified jam session. 
with “Bugle Blues” being the better of 
the two. 


EDDIE BERT QUINTET 

Love Me Or Leave Me/ Little Train 

Prelude To A Kiss/Conversation Piece 
(VOGUE EPV1077) 

Eddie Bert, on this showing, is a great 
technician, with a_ fine sense of 
dynamics and some tasteful ideas on jazz 
trombone playing. 

The music here, as would be expected 
from a quintet. is intimate jazz. with 
one of the main features being delicious 
due:s between Eddie Bert and Sal Sal- 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


vador on guitar. These two instruments 
make up the frontline. The group was 
probably born out of the meeting of 
Bert and Salvador in the Kenton Band, 
and the music here reflects that meeting 
place. There are plenty of experiments 
and uses of “advanced” ideas, and Eddie 
Bert’s tone and method of attack is typi- 
cally West Coast. On “Prelude To A 
Kiss” his solo is reminiscent of the sort 
of thing that Chet Baker would turn in 
if transposed from trumpet to trombone. 
Recommended to people who uphold the 
existence and desirability of West Coast 
Jazz. B.N. 


LES BROWN AND HIS BAND 
He Needs Me/ Simplicity 
(CAPITOL CL14350) 

The first side is fairly commercial, 
complete with female vocal and only a 
little space to spare for some tasteful 
trombone. The reverse is better, with 
some good, beaty trumpet and a fine 
tenor from the cool school. B.B. 


THE CASTLE JAZZ BAND 
Darktown  Strutters Ball / Kansas 
City Stomps/Tiger Rag/No Bop 

Hop Scop Blues 
(TEMPO EXA9) 

I can see little point in the reissue of 
these old Castle Jazz Band sides, all 
of which appeared previously on 78. The 
selections are played with little feeling 
for jazz; the ensembles are rough; and 
the rhythm section frankly horrible. The 
performances lack feeling or any real 
appreciation for the pioneers whom they 
are trying to copy so assiduously. P.T. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND 
(with Ken Colyer) 

Eh la-bas/Just a closer walk with 
thee/Dauphin Strett Blues/Just a 
little while to stay here 

(MELODISC EPM7-59) 

We should all reserve a corner of our 
collections for historical examples; this 
is one of them. And anyone who knew 
the Crane River Band can derive a cer- 
tain pleasure from being reminded of the 
time when this curious fanatical group 
was the only one of its kind in this 
country. In strict control of its own 
private pipe-line to New Orleans, the 
Cranes were liable to send to the salt- 
mines anyone who did not worship the 
holy name of Bunk. 

A curious thing, and one hardly dare 
whisper it in public; average quality 
Crane River is no worse than run-of-the- 
mill George Lewis. “EH la-bas” is the 
best side, featuring the passionate muted 
trumpet and tight-jawed singing of Col- 
yer; “Closer Walk” is also good, and on 
both these titles the plodding rhythm is 
forgotten. On the reverse, the front line 
fail to dislodge the dead hand of the less 
prominent members. 

Cover notes introduce us to that fan- 
tastic old Crescent City character, from 
prohibition days, Monty Moonshine. 
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DUMAINE’S JAZZOLA EIGHT 
Pretty Audrey; To-wa-bac-a-wa/ 
Franklin Street Blues; Red Onion 


Drag 
(HMV 7EG 8119) 

Here is some ripe New Orleans music 
fit only for fusty figs. The intonation is 
bad (sometimes shocking), but the band 
certainly play with gusto even if their 
musicianship is somewhat retarded. 

Dumaine himself doesn’t play too 
badly on “Pretty Audrey”, but the 
sleeve notes, “Willie Joseph's clarinet is 
strictly traditional” must be the under- 
statement of the year. 

The two blues on Side 2, come out 
best. The musicians sound much more at 
home with this material, and the rhythm 
team manage to get a good beat going. 

Louis Dumaine (cornet), Earl Humphrey (tmb), 
Willie Joseph (clt), Louis James (tenor), Morris 
Rouse (pno), Leonard Mitchell (bjo), Joe Howard 
(tuba), James Willigan (drs). Recorded New 
Orleans 5/3/27. 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
The Mooche/Take the “A” Train 
(PHILIPS BBE12002) 

Reissues from Philips’ “Ellington Up- 
town” LP-—and I am sure that many 
collectors will welcome the chance of 
buying these two excellent tracks at 
comparativly little cost. And of not hav- 
ing to take “Skin Deep” in with the same 
package ! 

“The Mooche” has quite a lot in com- 
mon with earlier versions of the tune, 
plus some intricate bass figures (Wendell 
Marshall) and a clarinet duet bit which 
fits so perfectly that I can no longer 
imagine “The Mooche” without it. 

‘leveral “false finales” separate fine 
solos from Quinten Jackson (trombone). 
Harry Carney (baritone) and Willie 
Smith (alto). All in all a brilliant expan- 
sion of one of Duke's most thrillingly 
sinister themes. 

“°A’ Train” kicks off with some rock- 
ing Ellington piano, behind which 
Marshall’s bass lays down such a mag- 
nificent beat that I wonder why so many 
of us tended to overlook him for so long. 

Betty Roche sings an amusing vocal 
mostly scatted, and half-way between 
Ella Fitzgerald and Nellie Lutcher in 
style. A tempo change ushers in Paul 
Gonslaves . . . here’s a surprise, because 
I have never heard Paul blow half so weil 
on any other record. On this evidence. 
he ranks among the really outstanding 
Hawkins-modelled tenorists. 

Paul continues still in fine fettle, when 
the pace quickens again, jamming away 
happily until his cadenza coda brings a 
thoroughly entertaining side to its ex- 
hilarating close. 

Bellson’s drumming pleases me not at 
all. But Louie apart, I have absolutely 
no complaints ! M.B. 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 
Five Foot Two/ Mississippi Rag / 
Show Me The Way To The Fire/ 

San Antonio Rose 

(GOOD TIME JAZZ EPG1089) 

As the anonymous writer on the cover 
explains, this is not a record for serious 
music lovers—-nor yet, I might add, 
serious lovers of any kind of music 
There is a deal of uninhibited fun, with 


full band vocals in the 1920’s idiom and 


heavy tuba work, but I feel that this 
band always misses the point slightly by 
trying to guy the music. The Charleston 
era and all that it stood for is much more 
amusing when played straight. Maybe 
the band doesn’t collectively have the 
musicianship to do that. 

Harper Goff (bjo), Ward Kimball (tmb), Danny 
Alguire (cornet), Tom Sharpsteen (clt), Frank 
egg (pno), Ed Penner (tba), Jerry Hamm 


THE NEW BENNY GOODMAN 
SEXTET 


Undecided /Between The Devil and 
The Deep Blue Sea 
(PHILIPS BBE12001) 

These two sides come from the recent 
Goodman Sextet album, which was fully 
reviewed in the July issue. Both feature 
Teddy Wilson at the piano; the vibes 
playing of Terry Gibbs; plus Benny’s 
usual excellent clarinet. The first, per- 
haps the better of two fine performances, 
builds up to a driving climax. Recom- 
mended. 


ARMAND HUG NEW ORLEANS 
QUARTET 


Singin’ The Blues/ Alice Blues Gown 
I’m Sorry I Made You Cry/Please 
Don’t Talk About Me When I’m 


Gone 
(MELODISC EPM 7-57) 

It is a pity that the work of Armand 
Hug is not better known in this country, 
for he plays in a fine driving style. 

The choice of tunes might have been 
better, but this EP does give us an oppor- 
tunity to hear Armand playing a type of 
forthright, rolling jazz piano, which is 
not heard nearly enough these days. His 
playing has a wonderful beat and the 
obvious James P. and Waller influences 
are tempered with snatches of ragtime 
and an inventive originality of his own. 
I think that you will find the second side 
the more enjoyable of the two, as here 
Armand better opportunity to 
develop his own ideas to the full. 

PT. 

Hug (pno), Chink Martin (bass), Abbie Brunies 
(drs), Harry Shields (clit), first two tit'es on!y. 
Recorded New Orleans 1955. 


MILT JACKSON—J.J. JOHNSON 
WITH HENRI RENAUD 
There’s No You/Jay Jay’s Blues 
(VOGUE EPV1096) 

This disc is a disappointment. The 
whole session seems to have become re- 
laxed to the point of sleepmaking. These 
tracks were cut in New York last year 
and all the performances seem below 
standard. Despite some snatches of Milt 
Jackson, some exploratory piano work 
from Benaud and some hesitant trombone 
from Johnson, the overall lethargy kills 


this disc for me B.N. 

Milt Jackson (vibes), J. J. Johnson (tmb). Al 
Cohn (tenor—on Jay Jay’s Blues only), Henri 
Renaud (piano), Percy Heath (bs), Charlie Smith 
(dms). 


THE TONY KINSEY QUARTET 
Introduction / Harlem 
(DECCA DFE6282) 

Decca’s “better late than never” policy 
in releasing this Kinsey EP is likely to 
cause some confusion. Recordings of the 
“new” quartet. with Ronnie Rose on 
baritone sax, have been available for 

some time, but this disc features the 
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“old” quartet, with Joe Harriott on alto. 
But let’s not worry too much about 
that for the music contained here is 
reasonably good, although I personally 
prefer the sound of the “new” quartet. 
Tony’s version of the Eddie Carroll 
theme “‘Harlem”’ has a nice relaxed beat, 
and some equally good Harriott alto. 
Vibist Bill Le Sage gets a nice solo on 
his own “Introduction”, but Harriott’s 
alto tends to get a little wild on this 
track. The whole thing however, is 
marred by a long and tedious drum solo, 
surely a set of “fours” by an intelligent 
drummer like Tony would have been so 
much better. 


Tony Kinsey (drums), Bill Le Sage (vibes), 
Eric Dawson (bass), Joe Harriott (alto). 


ANDY KIRK AND 
HIS 12 CLOUDS OF JOY 


Bearcat Shuffle/All The Jive Is 
Gone/Moten Swing/Lotta Sax 
(COLUMBIA SEG7607) 


Although not one of the really great 
swing bands, these boys really knew their 
way around and made some very in- 
teresting music. The great soloist here 
is the late Dick Wilson whose smooth 
sounding tenor is to be heard swinging 
on each of these tracks. A very quiet 
player, his style is somewhat reminiscent 
of Chu Berry, but he certainly proves 
here that he was a very fine musician 
with plenty to say, and a very pleasant 
way of saying it. 

Some good swinging piano is heard 
from Mary Lou on “Moten Swing”, 
other soloists of note being Theo Don- 
nelly, trombone and John Harrington. 
clarinet. 

A worthwhile record, full of interest. 


Paul King, Earl Thomson, Harry Lawson (tpts), 
Ted Donnelly (tmb), John Harrington (cit, alto), 
John Williams (alto, bari), Dick Wilson (tenor), 
Andy Kirk (baritone), Claude Williams (vin) 
Mary Lou Williams (pno), Ted Robinson (gtr), 
Booker Collins (bass), Gen Thigpen (drs), Pha 
Terrell (vocal). Tracks 1 & 2 New York 3/3/36, 
3 & 4 2/3/36 


MEZZROW - BECHET QUINTET 
Gone Away Blues/Jelly Roll/Old 
School/I Want Some 
(VOGUE EPV1093) 

Wonderful sympathetic jazz as played 
by the old school. I am sure that neither 
Sidney or Mezz have ever been in better 
form than they were on the session 
which produced the first three titles, the 
first blues being in particular a masterly 
performance. 

Some of Mezz’s low register solo work 
is splendid, and Sidney really blows as if 
he meant it. The rhythm section for this 
type of music could not be bettered. 

Mezzrow (cit), Bechet (sop-sax), Fitz Weston 
(pno), Pops Foster (bass), Kaiser Marshall (drs). 
Aug. 1945. Fourth title, Sam Price in ptace of 
Weston Dec. 1947 


CHARLIE PARKER QUINTET 
Si Si/Swedish Schnapps/Back Home 
Blues/Lover Man 
(COLUMBIA SEB10002) 

Norman Granz tried so hard to make 
a commercial proposition out of Bird 
that in five years he only allowed him 
about three sessions where he could do 
what I always best liked him doing — 
blowing informally at the head of a 
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small jazz group. 

Here, however, he could do just that, 
and the violent, vehement. entirely 
wonderful jazz he set down defies des- 
cription by a poor tongue-tied hack like 
me! 

It’s a shame that Red Rodney’s merely 
fair trumpet had to come horning in 
when we could have been listening to 
even more Parker alto. But pianist John 
Lewis, already as quietly eloquent in 
1950 as he is today, with the Modern 
Jazz Quartet, is a welcome intruder who 
joins with Ray Brown (bass) and Kenny 
Clarke (drums) to form a well-nigh per- 
fect rhythm section. 

? thousand times, 

, despite Rodney, and despite 
roa fact that the three originals (two 
blues and an “I Got Rhythm’) can’t 
have cost their composers much sleep! 


ARTIE SHAW AND HIS GRAMERCY 
FIVE 


Dancing in the Dark/Pied Piper Theme 
(COLUMBIA SEB10004) 

Artie, out of the British record lists 
for some time, makes a happy come-back 
here, playing with all his old ease and 
mastery (and with the odd Parker phrase 
cropping up to prove he’s been listening!) 
through long stretches of the mellow 
“Dark” and sprightly “Piper”. His tone 
seems a little darker, somewhat warmer 
now—or is it the superior recording ? 
And everything he does can certainly be 
taken as an object lesson in clarinet 
technique. 

A good little group comprising Joe 
Roland (vibes—not listed on the sleeve), 
Hank Jones (piano), Joe Puma (guitar), 
Tommy~—Potter (bass—-how this guy has 
improved since his early days), and Irv 
Kluger (drums) matches Artie, skill for 
skill, in its apt assignments. I feel how- 
ever, that “Piper” could profitably have 
been cut down to a three minute length 

. especially if that would have meant 
dispensing with some of the overworked 
ensemble figures. M.B. 


REX STEWART’S LONDON FIVE 
Truckin’ Down The Trail/Fable Of 
A Fool/Bootsie Wootsie/Blue Bundles 

TEMPO EXA8) 

Four Rex Stewart originals recorded 
whilst on a visit to London in June, 1949. 
Supported by Gerry Moore, piano; Cliff 
Dunn, guitar; Danny Haggerty, bass and 
Dave Garry on drums, all are little more 
than simple riff tunes designed to give 
Rex an opportunity to show off his ori- 
ginal trumpet style. 

The sides are not very distinguished 
but may be of interest to those who, like 
your reviewer, enjoy listening to Rex, no 
matter how indifferently accompanied. In- 
cidentally, I can see no good reason for 
changing the title of the first item which, 
dedicated by Rex to the Editor of JAZZ 
JOURNAL was originally called 
“Truckin’ Down The Sinclair Traill. 


ALEX WELSH AND HIS 
DIXIELANDERS 
Wild Man Blues/New Orleans Function 
(with George Melly) 
(DECCA DFE6254) 
New Orleans Stomp/As Long as I Live 


(DECCA 45 F10607) 

There is bound to be a degree of 
humour in anything involving George 
Melly, with his plummy voice of an un- 
frocked cleric. In “‘New Orleans Func- 
tion” the band and he show some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the tune, which 
in Melly’s case is straight from the Ozark 
Mountains; the band, full of spirit, gives 
out like the sound effects of some mon- 
ster Fun Fair. A jolly piece of English 
jazz. “Wild Man” a string of solos based 
on one or two early models, shows great 
competence for a band of this type. The 
second record is not up to this standard, 
and the group suffer pain when in the 
throes of a collective finish. 

On this showing, the band has a tech- 
nique well above that of many reviva- 
lists, but lacks taste and direction. The 
overall effect is of mediocre Chicago 
music, but there is plenty of potentgal. 

G.B. 


LONG PLAY — 33; 


‘LOUIS ARMSTRONG—EARL HINES 
West End Blues/Weather Bird/ 
Muggles/Skip The Gutter/Two 
Deuces/Don’t Jive Me/I Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love/Body and 
Soul /Stardust/If I Could Be With 
You/I’'m_ Confessin’/’m a Ding 
Dong Daddv. 

(PHILIPS BBL7046) 

Although six of these tracks have 
alreadv apvveared on another LP (Colum- 
bia 3381069) this 12-incher comes as a 
good alternative. 

Side 1 contains six of the best Arm- 
strong-Hines recordings, commencing 
with the immortal “West End Blues”, 
and ending with the happy, stomping 
“Don't Jive Me.” Earl plays wonderful 
piano in all these, his duet with Louis on 
“Weather Bird” being a classic example 
of two musicians sending each other to 
great heights. 

Side 2 is made up of some of Louis 
first commercials. The band behind him 
play it straight, but the Armstrong sing- 
ing and trumpet playing are in a class 
by themselves. S.T. 


SVEND AMUSSEN PLAYS HOT 
FIDDLE 


Rine Dem Bells/Tea For Two/Melan- 
choly Baby/Darktown Strutters Ball 
June Night/Whisvering/Sweet Sue 
Crazy Rhythm 
(PARLOPHONE CPMD1) 


I suppose that this record would come 
loosely under the heading of jazz. Svend 
Amussen was, and may still be, for all 
I know, the most refined of the pre-war 
hot fiddle plavers. 

He is a disciple of that peculiar string- 
ed jazz pioneered by the Hot Club of 
France Quintet, and is remarkably 
efficient, which is, I’m afraid to say, the 
best that I can manage in suport of this 
disc. You may like it, but if you do, I 
imagine that you have a minority taste. 
even for a jazz fan. This disc at least 
provides what must be something of a 
definite work on the various combina- 
tions which Svend Amussen had led, and 
which made him such a favourite in the 
late thirties. He sings on most of the 
tracks. B.N. 
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BURT BALES 
New Orleans Joys; Chicago Break- 
down; Midnight Mama; Mister Joe/ 
Temptation Rag; Kansas City Man 
Blues; Melancholy; Wild Man Blues 
(GOOD TIME JAZZ LDG136) 


Bales is an unusual musician in that 
he was actually playing professionally 
for some years before he ever heard of 
Jelly Roll Morton, the man whom he now 
thinks “played better than the rest of 
them”. But it is very obvious that he 
soon became deeply bitten by the Morton 
virus, for we have here five, finely execu- 
ted tunes of Jelly’s. They are all played 
with a deep sympathy for the idiom and 
a keen insight into the Morton style with- 
out ever becoming carbon copies. “Mister 
Joe” is my particular favourite—the 
tempo is easy, the mood relaxed. 

The reverse has a most unusual version 
of “Temptation”. Played as a tango, 
this is a very personal performance, and 
a very good one at that. “Kansas City 
Man”, the Clarence Williams tune, shows 
that Bales has a real feeling for blues, 
whilst he makes “Melancholy” into a 
good vehicle for the piano. 

All-in-all a good piano set, only suffer- 
ing from a too studied sameness of 
tempos. Recorded San Francisco Oct. 
1949. 

S.T. 


TRIBUTE TO BENNY CARTER 

Symphony In Riffs/Blues In My 

Heart /Blue Lou/Once Upon a Time 
(JAZZ TODAY JTLS) 

Another of the big representation 
albums from the Jazz Today series. A 
whole host of British stars have been 
gathered together with Bertie King 
taking the Benny Carter part, to pay 
tribute in four numbers that are connect- 
ed with the great Benny. 

The result, I am afraid, is a highly 
polished and beautifully presented blank. 
Collectively and individually, this mass 
of musicians says nothing, with perfect 
technique, adequate rehearsal, commend- 
able taste and a complete lack of feeling. 
Not once, anywhere in this disc, did I get 
the remotest hint of any kind of emotion. 
Bertie King sounds, at times, more like 
Benny Carter than the man_ himself, 
except that the original spark is missing. 
Bill LeSage plays accordian for no very 
apparent reason—-I don’t remember 
Carter featuring accordian in any of his 
bands. It is probably most charitable 
to write off this disc as a good idea that 
went wrong. 


Kenny Baker (tpt), George Chisholm (tm), 
Bertie King (alto), Harry Klein (bari), Dill Jones 
(pno), Cedric West (gtr), Frank Clarke (bs), Eddie 


Taylor (dms). 

Also, for “‘Symphony In Riffs” add: Jimmy 
Skidmore (ten), Vic As'g (clt), Bill LeSago 
(accordian). 


SIDNEY BECHET & CLAUDE LUTER 
(Olympia Concert) 
Buddy Bolden Stomp/ Montmartre 
Boogie/As-Tu Le Cafard/Riverboat 
Shuffle /Halle Hallelujah/When The 
Saints /Temperamental/Sobbin’ and 
Cryin’ /Muskrat Ramble/On The 
Sunny Side Of The Street 
(VOGUE LAE12003) 
No doubt there are advantages in 
hearing recordings of live performances 
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Satchmo at Pasadena 

Indiana; Baby it’s cold outsidc; 

*Way down yonder in New Orleans; Stardust; 
The huckle-buck; Honeysuckle rose; 

My Monday date; Just you, just me; 

You can depend on me; That’s a plenty LAT 8019 
(12" L.P. recorded at Pasadena Civic Auditorium, 


30th Fanuary, 1951) 


Satchmo at Symphony Hall 


Muskrat ramble; Black and blues; ; 
Royal Garden blues; Lover; Stars fell on Alabama; 
‘C’ jam blues; Baby, won’t you please come home; 
How high the moon; Boff boff LAT 8017 


I cried for you; Since I fell for you; Tea for two; 
Body and soul; Mahogany Hall stomp; Steak face; 
On the sunny side of the street; High society; 
That’s my desire LAT 8018 

(12" L.P.s recorded at Symphony Hall, 

Boston, Mass., 30th November, 1947 ) 


Louis Armstrong and the All-Stars 


Basin Street blues; Otchi-tchor-ni-ya; Margie; 


Big butter and egg man*; Struttin’ with some barbecue 


* Vocal: VELMA MIDDLETON LA 8691 (/0" L.P.) 


New Orleans Days 


Panama; New Orleans function; Oh, didn’t he ramble; 


My bucket’s got a hole in it; 
Bugle call rag LA 8537 (/0" L.P.) 


Jazz Concert 


That’s for me; Fine and dandy; 


Baby, won’t you please come home; 


I surrender, dear; Russian lullaby LA 8534 (/0" L.P.) 


BRUNSWICK LIMITED, branch of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


Music featured in ‘The Glenn Miller Story’ 
Basin Street blues; 

Otchi-tchor-ni-ya; Margie L O U 

OE 9006 a S Aj 
(7", 45 r.p.m. E.P.) 

Excerpts from Satchmo at Pasadena 


Volume | 

Indiana; Stardust; The huckle-buck OE 9051 
Volume Il 

Baby, it’s cold outside; 

down yonder in New Orleans OE9052 
(7", 45 r.p.m. E.P.s) 
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Excerpts from Satchmo at Symphony Hall 
Volume I 

Muskrat ramble; Boff boff OE 9109 

Voiume Il 

Black and blue; ‘C’ jam blues; 

How highthz moon OE 9110 

Volume If! 

Royal Garden blues; Lover; Stars fell on Alabama; 

Baby, won’t you please come home OE 9111 

(7", 45 r.p.m. E.P.s) 


Pretty little missy; Bye and bye 
05460 (/0" 78, or 7” 45 r.p.m.) 


Muskrat ramble, 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG with THE COMMANDERS 
Someday you’ll be sorry 05347 (/0" 78, or 7” 45 r.p.m.) 


Basin Street blues 05303 
(2 sides of 10" 78, or 7” 45 r.p.m.) 


New Orleans Function 

Free as a bird—March; 

Oh, didn’t he ramble—Parade and stomp 
04541 (/0” 78 r.p.m.) 
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such as this, but I question whether any 
leading jazz artist considers himself to 
be at this best, musically or creatively, on 
the concert platform. 

Bechet plays soprano throughout and, 
as long as he is soloing, which is often, 
the interest is sustained. The Luter band, 
however, is far from inspired, and it is 
surprising how little they have improved 
during their long association with the 
soprano master. It is surprising, too. 
that Bechet has never become a part of 
the group—it is either Sidney soloing, 
or the band playing, but there is seldom 
any rapport between soloist and accom- 
panying group. 

The LP contains several delightful 
Bechet originals such as ‘“Tempera- 
mental”, “Sobbin’ & Cryin’”’ and a very 
charming melody “As-Tu Le Cafard?” 
(Have You The Blues?) which give Sidney 
ample opportunity to show his artistry 
and sensitivity as soloist. 

The best track from the group’s point 
of view is “Halle Hallelujah”, where after 
a too long drum solo, the band suddenly 
wakes up and really swings the second 
strain of the melody in a most exciting 
manner. I think that you will enjoy this 
album but only because of the wonderful 
artistry of Sidney Bechet. ra. 


BUCK CLAYTON 
How Hi The Fi; Blue Moon/Senti- 
mental Journey; Moten Swing 
(PHILIPS BBL7040) 

Here is some more Clayton jam session 
material made under the same circum- 
stances as the one released on Philips 
BBL 7032. The music is good, if not 


quite as good, and all four tracks are 
full of good, intelligent solos, backed by 
an exceedingly strong rhythm team. 
The schedule of chorus are luckily 
listed on the sleeve, and once again we 
have to thank George Avakian for some 
knowledgeable and informative notes. 
From the good things to be heard I 
would pick Trummy Young’s and Joe 
Thomas’ choruses on “How Hi”; Clayton 
on “Blue Moon”; Newman, Clayton and 
Fowlkes on “Sentimental”; and the same 
plus Charles Thompson on “Moten”. 
Also to be heard is Woody Herman who 
plays very well on Side 1. - 


Side 1: Clayton, Joe Thomas (tpts), Urbie 
Green, Trummy Young (tmbs), Woody Herman 
(cit), Lem Davis (alto), Julian Dash, Al Cohn 
(tenors), Jimmy Jones (pno), Steve Jordan (gtr), 
Walter Page (bass), Jo Jones (drs). Recorded 
New York 31/3/54. 

Side 2: Clayton, Joe Newman (tpts), Green, 
Benny Powell (tmbs), Davis (alto), Dash (tenor), 
Charlie Fowlkes (bari), Sir Charles Thompson 
(pno), Freddie Green (gtr), Page (bass), Jones 
(drs). Recorded New York 14/12/53. 


DUKE ELLINGTON and HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Creole Love Call; Got Everything 
But You; Black and Tan Fantasie; 
E. Saint Louis Toodle-Oo; Black 
Beauty /Jubilee Stomp; The Mooche; 
Flaming Youth; Sat. Night Function; 


High e 
(HMV DLP1094) 

These ten tracks come from the 1927-9 
period, when the Duke was moulding a 
band style that was to become a lasting 
monument to his genius. Here are the 
originals of some of his most famous 


compositions, and here also is a chance 
to hear that master of the mutes, Bubber 
Miley. “Black & Tan”, “East St. Louis”. 
“Creole Love Call” and “Flaming Youth” 
all feature that incredible growl horn. 

The band play with a fine drive, such 
soloists as Johnny Hodges (Saturday 
Night), Freddy Jenkins (High Life) and 
‘Tricky Sam’ Nanton (Jubilee) all adding 
to the excitement. 

Here is a long play that won't dis- 
appoint in a single track, for here is jazz 
at its very best S.T. 

Tracks 1, 3, 4: Otto Hardwick, Harry Carney, 
Rudy Jackson (saxes), Louis Metcalf, Bubber 
Miley (tpts), Joe Nanton (tmb), Fred Guy (bjo), 
Wellman’ Braud (bass), Sonny Greer (drs), 
Ellington (pno). 

Tracks 2, 5, 6: Barney Bigard and Arthur 
Whetsel replace Jackson and Metcalf. 

Tracks 7, 8, 9, 10: Johnny Hodges rep!aces 
Hardwick; Freddy Jenkins (tpt) added. 

Adelaide Hall sings on Tracks 1 and 7. 


STAN GETZ QUARTET 
Sweetie Pie / Yesterdays / Hershey 
Bar/Gone With The Wind/Tootsie 
Roll/Strike Up The Band /Imagina- 

tion/For Stompers Only 

(VOGUE LDE147) 

This world is full of surprises. Who 
would have thought that eight titles, all 
released on 78’s long ago and still avail- 
able in this form, could be lumped to- 
gether on an LP .. . and immediately be- 
come one of the best-selling albums on 
the jazz market? 

That’s what happened here, though— 
not only according to a Vogue spokes- 
man (who might be biased!) but also as 
told to me by several dealers in London. 
They have hardly been able to keep up 


Brilliant 


THE 
KIRCHIN 
BAND 


Gotta be this or that; 
The Great Lie; 
Flying Hickory ; 
Comb and paper blues 
GEP8556 


7” 45 R.P.M. EXTENDED PLAY RECORDS 


THE PARLOPHONE CO. LTD... RECORD DIVISION. 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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‘‘The Biggest Little Band in the World’”’ 


FREDDY 
RANDALL 
and his Band 


‘* Riverboat Session 
Riverboat Shufile ; 
Washington and Lee Swing; 

My tiny band is chosen ; 
Memphis Blues 
GEP8557 
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with orders for the darned thing! 

But let us not despair, because it so 
happens that all eight tracks feature Stan 
at something like his best, within the 
self-imposed confines of the “cool” idiom 
he was then investigating. 

His associates, too—Al Haig (piano), 
Tommy Potter (bass) and Roy Haynes 
(drums) for the first four titles, Horace 
Silver (piano), Joe Calloway (bass) and 
Walter Bolden (drums) for the rest—put 
in some good work, too... Al, Roy and 
Horace in particular. 

So the kids are on to a worthwhile 
thing this time. M.B. 


BENNY GOODMAN with STRINGS 
Goodbye/If I Had You/I Didn't 
Know What Time It Was/Lover, 
Come Back To Me/Moonglow/Em- 
braceable You/I Gotta Right To 
Sing The Blues/Georgia On My Mind 

(PHILIPS BBR8064) 

Sub-titled “Let’s Hear The Melody”, 

Benny plays eight standards in tasteful 

and impeccable manner. The presence of 


the violins hamstrings rather than helps, ° 


but a good rhythm section manages to 
swing such numbers as “If I Had You” 
and “Gotta Right To Sing The Blues”. 
The trombonist who weaves his uncertain 
way in and out at times is a bit odd and 
I think you'll have to be very fond of 
BG to really like this selection. 


JOE HARRIOTT with STRINGS 
Vill Remember April/Easy To Love 
(JAZZ TODAY JTE106) 

As an experiment, this fails miserably. 
The result of trying to amalgamate Joe 
Harriott and a string section is to end up 
with exactly what one started with—Joe 
Harriott and a string section—in no way 
related, and of no help to each other in 

making music. 

When the strings leave Joe and the 
rhythm section to it, he produces the fine 
inventive solos that would have arrived 
anyway. When Joe leaves the strings 
alone they sweep majestically along, 
under Laurie Johnson's guidance, with 
some very unjazz-like music. 

It is when the two become entangled 
that disaster sets in. The opening of 

“PIL Remember April” is a case in point. 
Here, Joe is so encumbered with playing 
a straight melody line against bubbling 
harps, etc., that it becomes quite painful 
listening. As soon as he breaks away, 
backed only by the rhythm, the whole 
thing comes to life. Rather a waste of 
some very good recording and presenta- 
tion. 

Joe Harriott (alto), Dave McCallum, Sid 
Kamine, David Katz (violins), Louis Rosin (viola), 
Fred Alexander (cello), Maria Korchinska (harp). 
Max Harris (piano), Sammy Stokes (bass), Phil 
Seamen (drums). 


FLETCHER HENDERSON AND 
HIS BAND 

Prince of Wallis; Mandy; When 

You Walked Out; When Spring 

Comes/Swamp' Blues; Off To 

Buffalo; Rough House Blues; Hop 


Off 
(LONDON AL3547) 

This is the first “Origins of Jazz” that 
we have received for some months, and it 
comes as a very welcome addition to our 
collection. This early Henderson band 


are historically very interesting and 
although some of the arranged section 
work sounds very dated, there are always 
enough good solo passages to keep the 
interest alive. 

Armstrong has a solo on “Mandy” and 
Charlie Green’s earthy trombone can be 
heard plugging away on all the tracks on 
Side 1. The reverse is better, for the 
band had had time to develop along with 
their leader’s arranging powers. Ladnier 
plays some fine music on “Buffalo”, 

“Hop Off” and “Rough House”, his 
cornet playing on the latter title stamping 
him as one of the really great blues men. 
“Swamp Blues” has a most lyrical chorus 
by Joe Smith, plus some vigorous 
trombone from Jimmy Harrison—one of 
the great trombonists. Also to be heard 
on “Buffalo” is Coleman Hawkins who 
was at this time forming the style which 
was to place him in the front rank of 
all the tenor saxaphonists. Si. 

Howard Scott, Elmer Chambers (cornets), 
Charlie Green (tmb), Don Redman (alto), Cole- 
man Hawkins (tenor), Henderson (pno), Charlie 
Dixon (bjo), Bob Escudero (tuba), Kaiser Marshall 
(drs), Edgar Campbell (cl). New York May 1923. 
For ‘‘Mandy’’ and ‘‘Wails’’ add Armstrong. 
Buster Bailey (clt) replaces Campbell. December 
1924. For ‘“‘Spring’’ Russell Smith, Joe Smith, 
Rex Stewart replace Scott, Chambers, Armstrong. 
Side 2: Russell Smith, Joe Smith, Tommy Ladnier 
(cornets), Green, Jimmy Harrison (tmbs), Bailey 
(clt), Don Pasqual (alto), Hawkins (tenor), 
Henderson (pno), Dixon (bjo), June Coles (bass), 
Marshall (drs). First two titles 24/6/27; last two 
Sept. 1927 

NOTE: The tracks on this record have been 
assembled in wrong order. In order of playing 
they are: Side 1. Prince of Wails: Off to Buffalo; 
Swamp Blues; Mandy. Side 2. Hop Off; When 
Spring; Rough House; When You Walked Out. 


A VISIT TO JAZZLAND 
(PHILIPS BBR8071) 

This album might be termed a sort of 
sample jazz record, and indeed it is one 
of a set put out by American Columbia 
to stimulate an interest in jazz. 

Most jazz collectors will prefer to 
make their own jazz choices, but the 
beginner may find this an_ interesting 
selection upon which to base his collec- 
tion. All are excellent examples of the 
particular artist featured, though perhaps 
a more representative Garner might have 
been chosen. Erroll’s version of “Dancing 
In The Dark” is a little too heavily 
embroidered for these ears. Pr. 


HOLLYWOOD'S DANCE DATE 
(PHILIPS BBR8048) 

A mixed bag which I can only presume 
by the title is supposed to represent a 
tour of Hollywood. Since however an 
Erroll Garner Trio recording of “Lullaby 
Of Birdland” and the Duke’s “Rock- 
Skippin’ At The Blue Note” are included 
it would seem that both New York and 
Chicago are also visited on the jazz trek. 

The Ellington item has some very fine 
trumpet from Ray Nance and is played 
with the usual impeccable musicianship 
and authority that one expects from the 
Duke. The Erroll Garner item is also 
excellent with fine support from Wyatt 
Ruther on bass and “Fats” Heard at the 
drums. Of the rest, the Les Brown 
selection, with vocal by Doris Day is 
good of its kind; while the Herman band 
turns in a sympathetic version of the 
somewhat hackneyed “Laura”. 
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PETE KELLY’S BLUES 
Pete Kelly’s Blues/Smiles/Sugar/ 
After I Say I’m Sorry/I’'m Gonna 
Meet My Sweetie Now/Somebody 
Loves Me/He needs Me/Breezin’ 
Along with the Breeze/Hard- 
Hearted Hannah /Bye Bye Blackbird/ 
Oh, Didn’t He Ramble/I Never 


Knew 
(PHILIPS BBL7059) 

If you have seen the film and liked 
the music, here it is straight from the 
horse’s mouth, so to speak. The first 
and last tracks on both sides are played 
by the large studio orchestra and except 
as examples of the tunes don't really 
amount to much. The rest comes from 
Matty Matlock and his Jazz Band and 
are all brightly played Dixieland music, 
competently performed. 

Best solos are from Matlock himself 
on clarinet, Eddie Miller, who blows a 
good tenor saxophone, and Dick Cathcart 
whose trumpet improvisations are cleanly 
performed and much in the Bix tradition. 
The rhythm section are pretty lively, with 
chief honours going to Nick Fatool who 
plays good, solid drums, with particular 
reference to “Blackbird” and “Sugar”. 

The Matlock Band: Dick Cathcart (tpt), Moe 
Schneider (tmb), Matlock (cit), Eddie Miller 
(tenor), Ray Sherman (pno), Geo. Van Epps (gtr), 
Jud De Naut (bass), Nick Fatool (drs). 


BARNEY KESSEL Vol. 2 
Barney’s Blues/A Foggy Day In 
London Town/Prelude To A_ Kiss 
64 Bars On Wilshire/Speak Low/ 
How Long Has This Been Going 
On?/On A Slow Boat To China 
(VOGUE—Contemporary LDC153) 
Guitar players are not one of my 

favourite types of musician and I there- 
fore approach this LP with some *'epida- 
tion. I am happy to report, therefore, 
that parts of it I enjoyed very much. 
Other parts were not so enjoyable, but 
nevertheless interesting. 

Barney Kessel is definitely a musician 
well worth listening to, and the quality of 
the recording here is quite excellent; so 
that everything that Kessel tries to do 
with tone patterns is reproduced faith- 
fully. There is a wide variation of 
material, ranging from the rousing riff 
work on “64 Bars on Wilshire’, through 
the Latin American rhythms of “Speak 
Low”, to the slow ballad treatment of 

“Foggy Day” and “Love Is Here To 
Stay”. Throughout the whole LP there is 
a commendable balance between the 
various musicians which continually 
throws out new sounds as different com- 
binations of instruments are spotlighted. 
The most successful tracks are those in 
which guitar, tenor and piano are match- 
ed. The experiment of Bob Cooper's 
oboe on “Prelude To A Kiss” and “How 
Long Has This Been Going On” seemed 
unhappy. There is too great a range of 
sound between them for the two instru- 
ments to meet on common ground. The 
guitar is a lush instrument and needs 
other lush instruments around it. 

There are some excellent sleeve notes 
about the record and guitar playing in 
general by Barney Kessel himself. 

Barney Kessel (gtr), Bob Cooper (oboe & tenor), 
Claude Williamson (pno), Monty Budwik (bs), 
Shelly Manne (dms). 

B.N. 
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HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 


Introductory Blues; High Society; 
South Side Stomp; Basin Street 
Blues/I Wish I Should Shimmy; 
Trog’s Blues; The Onions; When 
The Saints 
(PARLOPHONE PMD1032) 


~ Judged by the standards of the Scobey 


or Turk Murphy bands this is pretty good 
stuff, but except for a couple of tracks I 
don’t find it all that entertaining. The 
drumming is very heavy and swingless 
and a lot of the ensenble work is rather 
careless as opposed to carefree. 

The sides I care for most are “South 
Side”, a spirited and spritely piano solo 
by Johnny Parker. and ‘Trog’s Blues” a 
pleasant version of Fawkes’ blues. 

This set was recorded one Sunday 
afternoon at the Festival Hall and with- 
out churlishness I should advise you that 
Humph and the boys set out to entertain 
the crowd and, by the noise that ensues, 
they achieved their object. Humph, 
Pickard and Turner all contribute worth- 
while solo spots, but there is much too 
much flag waving to make this a really 
good Lyttelton record. 

Brian Rust’s cover notes left me quite 
breathless—I wonder who ran out of 
stops, he or the Gramophone Company? 

S.T. 

Lyttelton (tpt), Johnny Pickard (tmb), Wally 
Fawkes (cit), Bruce Turner (alto), Johnny Parker 
(pno), Fred Legon (bjo), Mickey Ashman (bass), 
Geo. Hopkinson (drs). 28/11/54. 


THE MUSIC OF JELLY ROLL 
MORTON by TURK MURPHY 
and WALLY ROSE 


Kansas City Stomps/Sweet Substi- 
tute/Frog-i-More Rag/Tom Cat 
Blues /London Blues /Sidewalk Blues/ 
Mr. Jelly Lord/Big Fat Ham/ Jelly 
Roll Blues/Stratford Hunch/ Wild 
Man_ Blues/Shreveport Stomp/ 
Milenburg Joys/35th Street Blues/ 
New Orleans Blues/The Pearls 


(PHILIPS BBL7051) 


It takes a brave man to prepare a 
12-inch LP tribute to Jelly Roll Morton 
and to record sixteen of his best known 
compositions with the knowledge that all 
Jelly’s own versions of them are avail- 
able. To do it successfully is even more 
remarkable, and it says much for Turk 
and the members of his band that this is 
one of the most happy achievements of 
its kind recorded in a long while. 

Turk was lucky in having such a com- 
petent and sensitive musician as Wally 
Rose to play the solo piano passages, 
for Wally is probably the foremost 
revivalist pianist of today, there being 
much of the mood and flavour of Jelly in 
his piano playing. The band manage to 
capture something of the excitement and 
musicianship of the Red Hot Pepvers, 
and although the bite is lacking and the 
soloists aren‘t up to R.H.P. standards, it 
is, nevertheless, a most praiseworthy 
attempt by all concerned. 

The cover notes by George Avakian, 
give full information on all the tracks, 
and I would recommend their study be- 


fore playing the album. 

Listening to these wonderful tunes one 
is struck by the amazing fertility and 
imagination of Morton as a composer. 
The fact that so much of the mood and 
jazz feeling of these tunes has been faith- 
fully retained says much for both Murphy 
and Rose. Preference will be a matter of 
individual choice, but the ensemble work 
on “Sidewalk”, Bob Helm’s clarinet on 
“Shreveport” and “35th St. Blues”, and 
the fine, driving arrangement of “The 
Pearls” are highspots of a most stimulat- 
ing and interesting tribute to a great 
jazzman. 


LENNIE NIEHAUS. Vol 2 


How About You; Figure 8; Patti- 
Cake; Just the Way You Look To- 
night/Have You Met Miss Jones; 
Night Life; The Night We Called 
it a Day; Seaside. 
(CONTEMPORY LDC150) 


Here is the ultimate in small band jazz. 
The leader's alto on Track | really shines 
and the ensembles are played with 
tremendous feeling, against a_ terrific, 
relaxed beat from the rhythm section. 
“Fig. 8° highlights the saxes; a fine piano 
chorus, and a baritone ditto which is a 
classic example of fluid jazz. Niehaus 
sounds as if he could go on for ever, for 
his second chorus is even better than his 
first. It would appear that here is a 
musician in that intermediary stage in 
jazz when he is afraid to miss a pro- 
gression—perhaps musical maturity will 
give him the courage to prune the super- 
abundance of his ideas. Tracks 3 & 4 
follow the same idea and again show the 
beautifully matched and blended en- 
semble playing. 

Niehaus again shows his fantastic 
approach and extraordinary fund of ideas 
on the reverse. “Night Life” is perhaps 
the nearest thing to Schonberg that has 
happened to jazz, with Niehaus leading 
the band in a positive Parker vein. He 
plays the same way in the next track—a 
strange lugubrious number fit only for 
musicians and hostesses at an after hours 
session. Richard Strauss kindly lent the 
ending here. The last track is an up 
tempo original with some wonderful 
ideas from that deep Niehaus well which 
never runs dry. The ensemble finish is 
excellent. 

Credit to L.N. and his colleagues for 
lifting jazz to Chamber Music status. 

B.B. 

Niehaus (alto), Jack Montrose (tenor), Bob 

Gordon (bari), Stu Williamson (tpt), Bob Enevold- 


sen (valve-tmb), Lou Levy (pno), Monty Budwig 
(bass), Shelly Manne (drs). Hol!ywood 23/8/54. 


KING OLIVER IN HARLEM 


Too Late/What You Want To Do/ 
I Can't Stop Lovin’ You/I Want 
You Just Myself/Shake It and 
Break It/Rhythm Club Stomp/ 
Your Just My Type/Olga 
(H.M.V. DLP1096) 


Although most of these late Oliver 
sides have horribly dated arrangements, 
the solo work is mainly of a_ high 
standard, Dave Nelson, Oliver's nephew. 
was a very skilled performer and the solo 
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trumpet on such tracks as “I Want You”, 
“I Can't Stop” and “Too Late” is well 


worth your attention. In addition there 
are others who under Oliver’s guidance 
solo with interest. Hilton Jefferson and 
James P. Johnson are to be heard on the 
fast “I Want You”, and “What You 
Want” has some good piano from Don 
Frye and interesting clarinet by Bobby 
Holmes. The excellent trombone of 
James Archey is to be heard on “Too 
Late” and “Shake It”, the latter number 
featuring some fine alto, and a most 
unfortunate muted trumpet chorus. 

I don’t know if Oliver himself plays 
on any of these sides and am not going 
to pretend I do. There is some good 
horn to be heard on such tracks as 
“You're Just My Type” and “Olga”, but 
it might just as easily be Nelson as Oliver. 
I would incline to the latter, but who 
knows? 

S.T. 


Tracks | & 2: Oliver D. Nelson (tpts), Archey 
(tmb), Holmes (cit & alto), Glyn Pacque (alto), 
Chas. Frazier (tenor), Don Frye (pno), Walter 
Jones or Arthur Taylor (bjo), Clinton Walker 
(tuba), Edmund Jones (drs). Tracks 3 & 4: same 
except Jefferson and Johnson replace Holmes and 
Frye. Track 5: same as 1 except Henry Allen, 
Henry Duncan and Fred Moore replace Nelson, 
Frye and Jones. Tracks 6 & 7: Same as 1 except 
Jefferson and Duncan replace Frazier and Frye. 
Track 8: same as | except Eric Franker and Fred 
Moore replace Frye and Jones. Tracks 1 & 2 
recorded 8/10/29. Tracks 3 &4 6/11/29. Track 
5 10/9/30. Tracks 6 & 7 18/3/30. Track 8 
22/5/30. 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
1954 


When The Saints/Maple Leaf Rag 
Wolvering Blues/That’s A Plenty 
Muskrat Rambie/Clarinet Marma- 
lade /Gettysburg March/ Yellow Dog 
Blues/I Found A New Baby 
(GOOD TIME JAZZ LAG12004) 


Since Kid Ory’s band is in danger of 
permanent breakup it may be that here 
is an album which collectors will treasure 
in time to come. 

Although the music does not compare 
too favourably with earlier Ory record- 
ings there is some good jazz to be heard. 
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Ory himself is in fine fettle and swings 
the group along in great style. Alcorn 
and Probert seem a little out of place. 
The former in particular being not force- 
ful enough and is only heard to advant- 
age when playing sweet muted choruses 
such as that on “Wolverine Blues”. Pro- 
bert fits a little better, but seldom seems 
to let himself go with the result that the 
— line sounds subdued and without 
ite. 

“The Gettysburg March” is an inter- 
esting performance, Played in traditional 
New Orleans march style, it includes a 
fine solo from Ory, although it is un- 
fortunate that the rest of the boys don't 
follow and swing to the driving climax 
as they should. 

I have played this record a number of 
times and don’t quite know why it fails 
to satisfy but can only conclude that it 
is the confliction of styles in the front 
line and lack of rapport between the 
musicians that cause the  let-down. 
Individual solos are pleasant, as for 
instance Probert’s passage in “Yellow 


Dog” and Alcorn’s sensitive muted work ° 


on both this and “Wolverine”, but some- 
how this just isn’t Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz 
Band any more. 

P.T. 


Ory (tmb), Alvin Alcorn (tpt), George Probert 
(clt), Don Ewell (pro), Bill Newman (gtr), Ed. 
Garland (bass), Minor Hall (drs). Recorded 
9/10 Aug. 1954, 


HOWARD RUMSEY’S LIGHTOUSE 
ALL STARS 


Aquarium; Warm Winds; Night in 
Tunisia; Albatross/Still Life; Bag’s 
Groove; Hermosa Summer; Happy 


Town 
CONTEMPORY LDC146) 

Frankly this record is just a waste of 
time. Shanks’ dreadful pulsating vibrato 
on flute is merely nauseating, and the 
attempt by the oboist to play in cool 
tenor style is merely terrible—I suggest 
he sticks to the saxophone in future. 
“Tunisia” introduces the Cor Anglais, 
but by the time that sickening flute had 
had his say, I was asleep—bored by 
musical rubbish, badly played at that! 
The reverse is just as bad, and just as 
boring. With the exception of some fairly 
tasteful piano playing, the rest is music 
from nowhere. As a wood wind player I 
am happy to be in England, and out of 
range of this kind of pretentious litter. 
Bob Cooper (oboe/cor Anglaise); Bub Shank 
(flute /alto flute); Claude Williamson (pno), Max 
Roach (drs.); Rumsey (bass). BB 


BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 


Big Butter and Egg Man; Silver 

Dollar; Sidewalk Blues; Everything 

is Peaches/Ace in the Hole; Huggin’ 

and Chalkin’; Long Gone; 
Hindustan 
(Vogue LDG155) 

Although this is one of the best and 
brightest traditional bands from America, 
I find this on the whole a very dis- 
appointing LP. Nearly every track is 


taken uv by long vocals by Clancy Hayes, 
wno, although he is a pleasant enough 


warbler, isn’t so such-a-much when it 
comes to the jazz. 
The best track by far is 


“Sidewalk”. 
Mr. Hayes doesn’t sing: Scobey plays 
some good horn: and the band show 
what excellent stuff they can play when 
given the chance. 

Too much Clancy for my fancv! 

S.T. 

Scobey (tpt), Jack Buck (tmb), George Probert 
(clt & sop-sax), Wally Rose (pno), Clancy Hayes 
pr a6 & vels), Dick Lammi (bass), Fred Higuera 
(drs). 


BESSIE SMITH 


Vol. 3: Alexander’s Ragtime Band; 
Babby Doll; Yellow Dog Blues; One 
and Two Blues; Money Blues; After 
You’ve Gone/Cake Walking Babies: 
Young Woman Blues; At The 
Christmas Ball; Hot Time In Old 
Town Tonight; Lost Your Head 
Blues; Muddy Water. 
(PHILIPS BBL7042) 


Vol. 4: Backwater Blues; Preachin’ 

The Blues; Moan, Mourners; He’s 

Got Me Goin’; Blue Spirit Blues; 

On Revival Day-Trombone Cholly / 

Send Me To The Electric Chair; 

Chair; Long Old Road; Shipwreck 

Blues; Empty Bed Blues 
(PHILIPS BBL7049) 

As these two wonderful records will 
be dealt with more fully in another part 
of this magazine, let it merely be said 
here that no basic jazz collection can be 
complete without them. 

Bessie Smith was the Jazz singer 
supreme, and the accompaniments here— 
Joe Smith and Fletcher Henderson for 
Vol. 3 and James P. Johnson and Charlie 
Green for Vol. 4—make the perfect 
backing for her exceptional talents. 

The cover notes by George Avakian 
give one an exceptionally clear picture 
of these great recordings. 

S.T. 


DICKY WELLS in Paris 


Bugle Call Rag; Dicky Wells Blues; 
‘ Between The Devil; Hangin’ Around 


Boudon; Sweet Sue; Japanese Sand- 

man/I Got Rhythm; Hot Club Blues; 

Dinah; Nobody’s Blues But My 

Own; Lady Be Good; I Found A 
New Baby 


(H.M.V. CLP1054) 


I feel that there are many people to 
be congratulated here. The musicians 
who took part: HMV for issuing such a 
superb collection: and lastly Hugues 
Panassié. who provided the mctive 
power behind the original sessions 
and whose guiding hand always seems 
able to make any good session into an 
outstanding one. 

The record is a mixture of some good 
old standards and some quite exquisite 
blues, and it would be difficult to name 
a single bad track. The three trumpet 
team on Tracks 1, 3 and 7 play superbly, 
with an easy relaxed swing, which is ably 
matched by the rhythm section in which 
the late Django Reinhardt provides his 
usual touches of genius. The results of 
the solo passages are also most. satis- 
factory; all the horns play well, with 
Wells himself contributing some exhilar- 
ating trombone. 

The blues sides are really something, 
“Hangin’ Around Boudon”, with its nice 
scat chorus by Coleman; “Hot Club 
Blues” with its hot alto chorus by Howard 
Johnson: “Nobody's Blues” with some 
most feeling piano from Sam Allen: and 
of course the quite wonderful “Dicky 
Wells” in which the leader surely plays 
the greatest blues trombone ever to have 

been recorded. 

In a short review there is much that 
one has of necessity to leave out—I can 
therefore only urge you to get this record 
without delay. 

S.T. 


Tracks 1, 3 & 7: Bill Dillard, Bill Co'eman, 
Shad Collins (tpts), Wells (tmb), Django Rein- 
hardt (gtr), Dick Fullbright (bass), Bill Beason 
(drs). Tracks 4, 5, 6: same minus Collins and 
Dillard. All recorded Paris 7/7/37. Tracks 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12: Dillard, Collins (not on track 8), 
Wells and Beason with Howard Johnson (alto), 
Sam Allen (pno), Roger Chaput (gtr). Recorded 
12/7/37. Tracks 2, 11: Wel!s, Allen, Chaput and 
Beason. Same date. 
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DISCOMANIA 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


29, ST. LOUIS BLUES 

This title appeared prolifically during 
- the twenties on the so-called “Mills” 
labels; three instrumental versions have 
bcen variously and often erroneously 
sorted out. It seems high time to try and 
unravel these. 

The version of primary concern is 
Cameo matrix 2357, which is usually 
listed in the section devoted to those 
Ben Pollack groups known as The 
Whoopee Makers. Careful consideration 
rules this out as a Whoopee Makers 
item, however, since this is a 1927 New 
York recording, whereas Pollack’s 
orchestra was in Chicago at the South- 
moor, Rendezvous and Blackhawk from 
about 1925 through much of 1927, and 
did not come to the Little Club in New 
York until late 1927 (METRONOME, 
October 1941). Cameo matrices 2472-73 
were topical songs by Vernon Delhart, 
dealing with Lindbergh’s flight to Paris, 
and thus were probably recorded about 
June 1927; these appeared on Cameo 
1162 and Romeo 390. The nearest re- 
lease date we can find is January 1927, 
for Cameo 1030 through 1043, so that 
1149 and Romeo 366, apparently the 
original issues of matrix 2357, were re- 
corded and issued some time during the 
spring of 1927. 

Instrumentation consists of: trumpet, 
trombone, clarinet, another clarinet 
doubling sax, piano, banjo or guitar, 
tuba, and drums. Solos are by trumpet 
trombone, clarinet, clarinet duet, and 
muted trumpet; there is no vocal, and 
nothing that you could refinitely pin on 
Pollack’s men. The question remains, 
who are the men who made this side? 
The companion sides from this session 
have not been traced. The catalogue 
numbers, band titles and matrix impres- 
sions for the various issues follow: 
Cameo’ 1149 - Broadway Broadcasts 

(2357 B) (Note: the letter A or B is 

the “take” designation, and any 

numeral following this has no such 
significance and is omitted here). 
Romeo 366 - Rainbow Dance Orchestra 
(2357 B) 
Lincoln 2652 - The Troubadours (2357 B) 
Variety 5054 - Dan Silvers’ Dance Or- 


chestra. (2357 B) 
Cameo 9048 = The Cotton Pickers 
(2357 B) 
Romeo 852 - The Cotton Pickers 
(2357 B) 


Lincoln 3077 - The Cotton Pickers ( ? ). 
Regal 10145 - Ten Black Berries 
(2357 B) 
Regal 10145 - Ten Black Berries 
(2357 4) (=2357 A) 
Romeo 1453 - Ten Black Berries 
(2357 B) 
Romeo 1453 - Ten Black Berries 
(2357 4) (=2357 A) 
Perfect 15126 - Whoopee Makers 
(2357 B, 108640-1) (copy 1; red and 
gold label). 


Perfect 15126 - same (copy 2; same label 

but says “Electric). (108640-3) 

Perfect 15126 - same (copy 3; later red 
and gold label; ‘“Electric’) (2357 A, 
2357 5). 

Perfect 15126 - same (copy 4; black and 
gold label; American Record Corp.). 


(108640-2) 
Pathe 36945 - Whoopee Makers 

(108640-1) 
Pathe 36945 - Whoopee Makers 

(108640-2) 


Oriole 2089.- Ten Black Berries 
(108640-2 ?) 
Banner 0839 - Ten Black Berries 
(108640-2) 
Peerless (Mexican 1182 - Orquesta los 

Deavelados (108640-2) 

Before you are hopelessly confused, 
some remarks on the American Record 
Corp. issues are in order. Carl Kendziora 
supplies data on five different copies of 
Perfect 15126, all of which he owns or 
has seen. Copy 1 is aurally identical to 
Cameo 1149, as matrix 2357 B indicates, 
but has an additional number (108640-1) 
added by the Perfect company when ihey 
took over the old Cameo matrix. 

Copy 2 is a different kettle of fish 
however, and turns out to be the Plaza 
version of St. Louis Blues (aurally iden- 
tical with matrix 2109-3; see below) com- 
plete with vocal by old friend Irving 
Kaufman. Copies 3 and 4 are aurally 
identical, and from a different take 
(2357 A) than copy 1. A fifth copy, al- 
though labelled “St. Louis Blues”, is 
actually the Whoopee Makers’ “Tiger 
Rag”, bearing matrix 8476-3, and thus 
is a mispressing. It is entirely possible 
that other A.R.C. issues (Pathe 36945, 
Ro. 1453, Re. 10145, Ba. 0839, Or. 
2089) undergo the same variety of 
different pressings as the Perfect. 

A second version (Plaza matrix 8470) 
was recorded on January 17, 1929, by 
a group identified in the Columbia files 
as “Dubin’s Demons”. I have not heard 
this, so cannot comment on personnel, 
except that, date-wise at least, some of 
the Pollack men could be present. None 
of us have seen or heard a copy of the 
Regal, but we have assumed that 2109 
is the same; Howard Penny once told me 
however, that they were not the same. 
This remains to be resolved. Issues are: 
Regal 8742 - Irving Kaufman and his 


Band. (8470-3) 
Banner 6508 - Irving Kaufman and his 

Band (2109-3) 
Oriole 1515-Dixie Jazz Band (2109-3) 
Oriole 1690-Dixie Jazz Band (2109-3) 
Jewel 5547-Dixie Jazz Band (2109-3) 
Jewel 5707-Dixie Jazz Band (2109-3) 
Challenge 958-Dixie Jazz Band (2109-3) 


Perfect 15126-Whoopee Makers (copy 2, 
above) (108640-3) 
The third version is by Joe Candullo 

and his Everglades Orchestra, matrix 

6806, which would have been recorded 

about August, 1926. The two Oriole 
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issues, checked by Perry Armagnac, are 
the same (presumably from 6806-2) but 
a different take from Domino 3808. 


Banner 1839 - Candullo (6806-1) 
Banner 1986 - Candullo (6806-3) 
Domino 3808 - Candullo (6806-3) 
Domino 3956 - Candullo (6806-1) 
Domino 3956 - Candullo (6806-2) 
Oriole 723 - Dixie Jazz Band (472-2) 


Oriole 952-Dixie Jazz Band (960; 472-2) 


Regal 8150 - Candullo (6806-3) 
Regal 8310 - Candullo (6806-5) 
recepitulation of the various 


“matrix numbers is definitely called for, 
to bring some order out of the chaos: 
472-2 - Candullo version, 6806-2. 

960 - Candullo version, 6806-2. 


2109-3 - Kaufman version, possibly 
from 8470. 
2357 A,-B - Broadway Broadcasters; 


Cameo, spring, 1927. 
2357 4 or 5S - as above, 
2557 A. 
6806-1, -2, -3, -5 - Joe Candullo Orches- 
tra; Plaze, summer, 1926. 
“Dubin’s Demons”; Plaza January 
1929, 
108640-1 - Cameo version, 2357 B 
108640-2 (or 108640) - Cameo version, 
2357 A. 
108640-3 - Kaufman version, 2109-3 
The Perfect “master” number 108640 
is, therefore, not an _ original matrix 
number at all, but a renumbering 
applied in Perfect’s own series to three 
different takes derived from two other 
sources. The “take” numbers after the 
108640 have been matched up as indi- 
cated above. 
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A BREATH OF THE REAL THING 
We met a most intriguing character at 
the beginning of the month—a real 


character, not one of the pseudo 
Bohemians one meets around town now- 
adays. He was called Jack Elliott, and we 
came across him quite by chance in the 
Festival Hall’s Recital Room, singing 
folk blues and hillbillies. The occasion 
was one of the NJF’s “New Orleans En- 
core” series and Jack Elliott was a sur- 
prise guest artist. He certainly had the 
authentic touch, both in the material he 
was singing and in his appearance — a 
sort of non-dude cowboy outfit. The 
audience loved It and he certainly 
brought a fresh touch to the recital room. 

We dived backstage when he came off 
to find out where he had picked up this 
calibre of blues singing. Jack was sitting 
chatting to his wife and confided that 
they came from Los Angeles and were 
on a trip round the World. He has 
travelled all over the States and learned 
a great deal of his songs from Woody 
Guthrie. After leaving home at an early 
age to join a travelling rodeo, he went 
with it all over the Deep South picking 
up his guitar playing and blues inflec- 
tions as he went. He had a lot to say 
about the enormous number of great 
blues shouters who are virtually unknown 
outside their own small territory. He 

articularly mentioned the Rev. Gary 

avis, but didn’t think that he had made 
many records. Jack had picked up every- 
thing by ear, he can’t read music, and 
the authentic blues sound he _ has 
acquired bears witness to his rough and 
ready tuition. 

There are far too few healthy eccen- 
trics left; especially those who can teach 
us something about country blues. and it 
seemed a pity that Jack and his wife June 
left town soon after this show, en route 


for Italy. 
A LITTLE LEARNING 

The Middlesex County Council Edu- 
cation Committee have blossomed out 
somewhat alarmingly recently. We have 
in our possession a duplicated annuonce- 
ment of a series of adult lecture courses 
at Harrow Technical College and School 
of Art—Session 1955-56. There are the 
usual series on Bee Keeping, Small 
Livestock, etc,, etc.; but at the top of 
the list is an announcement of lectures 
(twelve in number) on Jazz and Afro— 
American Folk Music by Paul H. Oliver. 
They occur every Wednesday at 7 p.m. 
and we suggest that anyone living in the 
Harrow area might like to support them. 
We don’t want to give too much publi- 
city to the affair, in case the news gets 
back to the Education Authorities, as we 
think that maybe they don't really 
appreciate what they've done. Anyway, 
Paul seems to have convinced the 
Harrow authorities that they should sup- 
port the good music, so let’s just keep 
very quiet about it and go along and 
hear him. 
PETE KELLY’S SLEEPYTIME BLUES 

The big event was at an awkward 
hour for anyone who likes to hit the 
sack before breakfast and we felt the 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


effects of the “Pete Kelly's Blues” Mid- 
night Matinee for some days afterwards. 
Apart from this arrangement of timing 
there was the question of the cocktail 
party laid on prior to the film, at which 
everyone was poured full of brandy and 
gin before being floated to the Warner 
Theatre. Whole sections of the front rows 
of the circle were dropping off into 
drunken snores by about | o'clock and 
there were some splitting headaches be- 
ing paraded at 2.30 a.m., when the film 
finished. Nevertheless, it was all great 
fun and definitely one of the events of 
the year. 

We arrived at the reception, held in a 
club in Chelsea called “Chez Pere de 
Nico” (or something like that) at just after 
nine. The affair had already begun to 
get festively out of hand by this time, 
and we weren't surprised when a charm- 
ing young lady pulled the coats from our 
backs and disappeared with them into 
the mob. There were some charming 
young boys dispensing alcohol and pizza 
in equal proportions throughout the club 
and it was packed with every kind of 
celebrity. Cameras were flashing every 
few minutes, and over in one corner we 
discovered Humphrey Lyttelton trying to 
find out something about the people he 
was supposed to introduce in the stage 
show before the film. His greatest con- 
cern was to find out what kind of person 
it was who could eat half a_ cocktail 
sausage and then replace the stick with 
remnants back on the plate. 

At some time after eleven, several 
monstrous automobiles of the Twenties 
era arrived to carry the people and bands 
to the theatre. It was very colourful, but 
we went by cab. 

At the theatre, all was congestion and 
confusion. Sandy Brown and his Band 
were playing in the upstairs foyer, but 
only people with certain types of tickets 
were allowed to go up and see them. Up- 
stairs the same principle applied. The 
band was cordoned off from all but a 
handful of celebrities and a_ packed 
crowd watched from a distance across 
an almost empty reception area. 

The stage show in the theatre’s audi- 
torium consisted of Humph’s band and 
two singers, Ben Bowers and Shirley 
Bassey. It lasted for half an hour and 
included a somewhat mismanaged intro- 
duction of visiting celebrities. The 
system went as follows: Humph made 
some introductory remark, which was 
followed by a young lady — they all 
seemed to be young ladies —- walking 
across the entire breadth of a Cinema- 
Scope stage, only pausing in the middle, 
by the microphone, to utter some inane 
pleasantry such as “Enjoy yourselves, 
Darlings”. Towards the end of the list, 
the apvlause that greeted each contestant 
waned somewhat. 
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We won't bore you with the details of 
the film itself as we believe that it is 
being reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
Enough to say that we enjoyed it, es- 
pecially the use of colour and the authen- 
ticity of the setting. If the same kind of 
function is put on to launch the Benny 
Goodman and Red Nichols stories, we'll 
make a point of being there despite the 
terrible head next morning. 

LET’S ALL FREELANCE AROUND 
TOWN 

At the end of the month, as at the 
beginning, we dropped in to the Festival 
Hall Recital Room to hear one of the 
NJF’s series of concerts. This one was 
the debut of the New Jazz Group—a co- 
operative foursome made up of Harry 
Klein, Derek Smith, Sammy Stokes and 
Allan Ganley. A star studded group to 
hide behind anonymity indeed. 

We had expected something rather 
quiet and cool—a delicate, though well 
executed brand of jazz. Instead we were 
amazed to find a big boisterous sax 
sound, rocking drums and bass and an 
almost barrelhouse piano. There is noth- 
ing anaemic about this group’s concep- 
tions. The Recital Room was not over- 
flowing with customers, but those who 
were there were extremely appreciative, 
as well they might be. 

During the interval, compere Tony 
Hall invited the poor people in the far 
away seats te gather round the centre 
block; and when they had done so, he 
offered them further delight with the 
Dizzy Reece group. 

Dizzy is certainly blowing some fine 
jazz these days, especially in the slower 
numbers, when he develops a warmth 
and depth of feeling which is quite ex- 
ceptional for a British jazzman. Un- 
fortunately —and this is no disparagement 
on the individuals themselves except by 
comparison — the rest of the group were 
not in his class. The group as a whole 
was very uneven and the musical in- 
terest centred almost entirely on Dizzy’s 
solos. 

Every member of the New Jazz Group 
on the other hand, had something to say 
for themselves in no uncertain manner. 
All of them have opened out and there 
is a confidence in the things they do. 
Harry, who previously was introspective, 
and sometimes tended to mumble. is 
blowing full and strong with this group. 
Derek Smith, whom we hadn't heard for 
some time, has developed a _ robust, 
rocking style reminiscent of Horace 
Silver with delicious shades of Monk. 
This statement, on second thoughts, 
might lead to the wrong impression. We 
felt that there was no conscious copying, 
but rather that this was the way that 
Derek felt about his music. The label in 
this case is applied in order to convey 
the trend rather than to decry a copy. 
Allan Ganley and Sammy Stokes were 
excellent, though more obtrusive than 
usual. They appeared to consider them- 
selves front line instruments with the 
rest. This, in fact, was how it sounded. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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HEAR ME 
TALKIN’ TO YA 


reviewed by Stanley Dance 


Peter Davies. 18/- 


_ Much of the very considerable bulk of 
jazz writing is of an essentially ephemeral 
nature. It consists of unimportant 
opinions on equally unimportant events, 
people and music that happen moment- 
arily to be of news value; of publicity 
material, disguised and undisguised; or 
of notes from critics and commentators 
groping towards an aesthete. Scattered 
amongst all this, in the jazz newspapers 
and magazines of the last thirty years, 
are all too infrequently the views on their 
music of the musicians themselves. 

The values of the artists are, obviously, 
not necessarily in accord with those of 
the audience, but in any new art the 
executants have much to teach. Jazz 
criticism has from the outset been 
influenced by the musicians, and, though 
they may disown them, their influence 
accounts to a considerable extent for the 
formation of schools and the allocation 
of labels by their various supporters. 
Except where feelings were unusually 
strong, the ethics of the game have pre- 
vented musicians from criticising each 
other harshly and directly. In some 
respects, this has been unfortunate. An 
almost unanimous desire to avoid being 
called old-fashioned has invariably result- 
ed in. belated public judgement by 
musicians on new developments. 
Although there were many who felt 
bitterly about it, there were few with the 
courage to protest against the horrors of 


bop. 
FROM THE INSIDE 


Yet in the relation of facts particularly, 
as opposed to aesthetic evaluation, the 
participant has it all over the non- 
participant. He sees from the inside and 
knows not only what happened, but why, 
too. In ‘Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya"', Nat 
Shapiro and Nat Hentoff have had the 
excellent idea of telling the story of jazz 
in the words of the Men Who Made It. 
They have gathered some of their 
material from the few jazz autobio- 
graphies that have been written, some 
from personal interviews, and much from 
the vanishing pages of jazz periodicals. 
In my view they have succeeded hand- 
somely. 

Anyone in any way involved in jazz 
will find it quite possible to pick up this 
book and read it through from cover to 
cover. It is a measure of the two editors’ 
skill that it reads like an unfolding story, 
here a witness confirming, there another 
contradicting, but with the picture being 
continually and steadily filled in. The 
picture isn’t completed. Some people and 
places and periods are inadequately 
covered, or not covered at all, often be- 
cause the material wasn’t available. 
The Lunceford band, for instance, doesn’t 
make it here. But the general proportions 


of the story, the emphasis and space 
devoted to this and that phase, seem to 
me to be remarkably just. 

The first two parts, covering the early 
New Orleans and Chicago periods, run 
to page 164, whereas Part III, “Traveling’ 
Light”, takes you right through to the 
threshold of Minton’s and equals their 
combined length. Part IV, knowingly 
entitled “Undecided”, surveys the 
“modern” period in less than seventy 
pages. Traditionalists and “modernists” 
alike will claim that this is unfair treat- 
ment, but aren’t they the last people to 
act as judges of any kind of balance? 

The space devoted to Bix is excessive, 
for greater musicians than he have passed 
prematurely away as a result of their 
dedication to jazz, yet it was obligatory 
on the editors. Bix is a romantic 
American legend, typifying in populair 
imagination the lost youth of the jazz 
age. 


A BROADMINDETF: CRITIC 


It is, indeed, very interesting to specu- 
late on the balance this book might have 
had in other hands, for the critical per- 
spective is immediately involved. I know 
little about Nat Shapiro, but Nat Hentoff 
is a regular contributor to “Down Beat”, 
where he reveals the broadest and least 
prejudiced approach to the reviewing of 
jazz reeords currently to be found. With 
a minimum of blind spots and bétes 
noires, he appzars genuinely to enjoy the 
music all the long way from George 
Lewis to the Modern Jazz Quartet, and 
criticism, after all, must be built upon 
the principle of enjoyment. Although 
he often praises music that I find quite 
unpalatable, when on common ground, 
dealing with music that I like, I usually 
find his reviews accurate and enlighten- 
ing. As one whose approach is narrower, 
more selective and admittedly prejudiced 
in certain directions, I find myself 
admiring the humane and broadly toler- 
ant spirit which so evidently lay behind 
this compilation. 

A few minor criticisms, however, must 
be made. 

Sources are not credited in detail. To 
have given them might have reduced the 
amount of other material, but they would 
have been invaluable to those requiring 
further documentation. Some of the 
voices are not those of the Men Who 
Made It. Yet people like John Ham- 
mond, Ned Williams and Popsie Ran- 
dolph were so close, so much involved, 
that what they have to say is equally 
valuable. A few of the musicians are 
so little known that brief biographical 
notes would have helped. Tommy 


Brookins, for instance, was a singer who 
had worked around Chicago, who knew 
many of the musicians there, and was 
later with Jimmy Noone in New York. 
There again, it is easy to picture pub- 
lishers totting up costs with a baleful 
look at a manuscript which would exceed 
four hundred printed pages. 

It is possible to pick out a meaningful 
quote on almost any page. Here are a 
few I like, chosen at random from many 
marked in reading: 

“The blues? Man, I didn’t start play- 
ing the blues ever. That was in me before 
I was born and I’ve been playing and 
living the blues ever since. You've got 
to live the blues . . ..—7-Bone Walker. 

“All I ever did was try to play like 
him (Roy Eldridge), but I never quite 
made it. I'd get all messed up, ‘cause I 
couldn't get it. So I tried something else. 
That was developed into what became 
known as bop.”—Dizzy Gillespie. 

I said, “But, Louis, how about that 
pp?” and Louis broke us all up by reply- 
ing, “Oh, I thought that meant ‘pound 
plenty’..——Fletcher Henderson. 

“The musician would start in to play, 
then rest for eight or twelve bars in order 
to get in condition for one of his crazy 
bop runs. Fats would shout at them, 
‘Stoo that crazy bopvin’ and a-stoppin’ 
and play that jive like the rest of us 
guys’.”—Oran “Hot Lips” Page. 

As a source of information or pleasure, 
this book is indispensable to any lover 
of jazz. Along with the discographies, 
Panassié’s dictionary, the Morton, Mezz- 
row and Armstrong works, it should be 
regarded as an essential part of his 
equipment. It affords an insight into the 
mind and character of the jazz musician 
which helps immeasurably in uderstand- 
ing his music. 


Everybody contributed 25°, of the effort, 
and the result was outstanding. 

As we lett the Festival Hall, we were 
informed by someone allegedly “in the 
know”, that the group was already in 
danger of breaking up, due to varying 
interpretations of the word co-operative. 
It will be a great pity if this hapvens. 
IN THE CLOUDS 

With regard to the proposed exchange 
of the Stan Kenton and Ted Heath 
orchestras. we quote you from the Record 
Mirror of 22nd October. “I am not 
preaching a party line when I suggest the 
prior rights of men like Louis Armstrong, 
Charlie Parker, Count Basie and His 
Band... 

Could I also put in a plea for Wardell 
Gray—he should sound nice beside 
Charlie Parker. 


possib’e. 
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The Jazz Record Library 


THE MISSOURIANS 
Market Street Stomp (53802) 

Missouri Moan (53805) 
R. Q. Dickerson, Lamar Wright (tpt); De 
Priest Wheeler (tmb); George Scott (clt 
and alt); William Blue (alt and clit): 
Andrew Brown (ten and clit); Earres 
Prince (p); Charlie Stamps (bjo); Jimmy 
Smith (tu); Leroy Maxey (d). June 5, 
1929, New York. 


HMV JF16 

This band was the immediate prede- 
cessor of Cab Calloway’s Orchestra but 
there is no hi-de-ho and jive to be heard 
here—just good big band jazz. As their 
name implies the Missourians originated 
in St. Louis but came northward to New 
York in 1924 where they obtained the 
job as resident band at the celebrated 
Cotton Club, staying there for nearly 
three years until they were replaced in 
1927 by Duke Ellington. During this 
period they were known as the Cotton 
Club Orchestra and continued to be 
known by this name on tour, but when 
they were back in New York again in 
1928, playing at such places as the Savoy 
Ballroom in Harlem, they changed their 
name to the Missourians. 

A glance at the above personnel will 
show you that there were no well known 
jazz musicians in the band. However, all 
star personnels do not result necessarily 
in great records and vice versa. The 
Missourians may be composed of rela- 
tively littlhe known musicians al- 
though not in the class of Ellington and 


Henderson it was a_ very 
orchestra with good soloists 

MISSOURI MOAN is a slow 12 bar 
blues with two fine trumpet choruses by 
Dickerson at the commencement. The 
other soloists are Earres Prince and De 
Priest Wheeler at the end of the record. 
The arranged choruses in the middle tend 
to be somewhat unimaginative, though 
the clarinet trio is attractive, so that this 
side is not quite as good as the reverse. 

MARKET STREET is a fast stomp 
credited to Dickerson but, like some of 
his other compositions such as OSARK 
MOUNTAIN BLUES. it owes a good 
deal to that old standby TIGER RAG 
but is none the worse for that. Soloists 
are De Priest Wheeler, Earres Prince, 
George Scott on clarinet, Andrew Brown 
on tenor, and Dickerson. All acquit 
themselves well and the band as a whole 
swings along with drive and enthusiasm 
no small part of which is due to the 
excellent rhythm section. 

This record is available to order from 
the H.M.V, International List. 

ERIC TOWNLEY 


competent 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Louisiana (E28360) 

Yellow Dog Blues (E2777!) 
Arthur Whetsa!, Bubber Miley (tpts): 
Joe “Tricky Sam” Nanton (tbn); Harry 
Garney (bar, alt); Barney Bigard (clt, 
ten); Johnny Hodges (alt, sop); Duke 
Ellington (piano); Fred Guy (bjo); Well- 
man Braud (bs): Sonny Greer (drums): 


New York City, June 5, 1928 and Oct. 
17, 1928. 


BRUNSWICK 02650 


One becomes accustomed to hearing 
the Ellington band performing the com- 
positions of their talented leader, that it 
comes of something of a surprise to find 
two numbers back to back for which the 
Duke does not merit composing honours. 
These are delightful sides nvertheless and 
although made at different sessions, the 
personnel and the mood, and general 
atmosphere, remains unchanged. 


YELLOW DOG BLUES is an instru- 
mental version of the W.C. Handy com- 
position, which Bessie Smith helped to 
immortalise. Bubber Miley the famous 
growl trumpet player is featured largely. 
and plays magnificently. Johnny Hodges 
may be heard to good advantage on 
soprano sax. whilst Joe “Tricky Sam” 
Nanton’s trombone solo, with the tango 
rhythm backing, is excellent fare. 


LOUISIANA is an unusual type of 
tune for Ellington to tackle, but here is 
a strictly jazz instrumental version of 
this old pop standard. The saxes open 
playing almost straight melody, but things 
are enlivened with a stupendous growling 
solo by Bubber Miley, which is very 
blue in intonation. There are also fine 
solos from Nanton and Hodges. Here 
then is an excellent example of what the 
Ellington band of the late’20’s could do 
with a popular number of the day. 

W. KEN. FOALE 
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THE GENIUS OF ART TATUM 

The man I love; Over the rainbow; 

Memories of you; Body and soul; 

Makin’ whoopee; Mighty like arose - - - - - - 330X100; 


PRESENTING 
THE THIRD 
RELEASE IN 
BRITAIN OF 


NORMAN GRANZ’ JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 

THE GENE KRUPA TRIO AT JATP (GENE KRUPA, Drums; 

CHARLIE VENTURA, Tenor Saz.; TEDDY NAPOLEON, Piano) 
Stompin’ at the Savoy; The man I love; 

Body and Soul; Dark Eyes: Idaho - - - - - - - 336X10015 


THE DIZZIE GILLESPIE—STAN GETZ SEXTET 

(STAN GETZ, DIZZY GILLESPIE, OSCAR PETERSON, 

RAY BROWN, HERB ELLIS, MAX ROACH) 

It don’t mean a thing; 

I let a song go out of my heart; 

Exactly like you; It’s the talk of the town - - - - 3369009 


SUPERVISION OF NORMAN GRANZ 


7.8 


pret, 


x 

TRADE MARK 
THE COUNT BASIE SEXTET 
(COUNT BASIE, GENE RAMEY, FRE DIE GREENE, 
L JOE NEWMAN, PAUL QUINICHI TT, EUDDY RICH) 
333 r.p.m. om 6 Basie Beat; K.C. Organ Blues; 
She’s funny that way; 
Royal Garden Blues; 
Stan Shorthair; 
7 45 r.p.m1. E -. Blue and sentimental; 
Count’s organ blues; As longasIlive - - - - = 336¢9010 


THE LIONEL HAMPTON QUARTET 
(LIONEL HAMPTON, Vibraharp; OSCAR PETERSON, Piano; 
BUDDY RICH, Drums; RAY BROWN, Bass) 


The nearness of you; 
Stompin’ at the Savoy - - - - - - - - - - - - 3369011 


78 r.p.m. RECORDS 


This release will be available by mid-November 
Ask your Columbia Record Dealer for 
details of all ‘‘ Clef ’’ releases to date. 


THE GREATEST JAZZ REPERTOIRE IN THE WORLD—ON 


ALL RECORDED UNDER THE PERSONAL 
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-OLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. L 


“MACHITO JAZZ WITH FLIP AND BIRD” 


MACHITO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Mango Mangue’; Okiedoke; 

(both with CHARLIE PARKER, Alto Sav.) 
Caravan; Flying Home; 


(both with FLIP PHILLIPS, Tenor Sav.) - - - - - - SEB10012 
BUD POWFLL PIANO FAVOURITES 
April in Paris; So sorry please: 

$EB10013 


Get happy; Sometimes I’m happy - - - - - - 


“THE STROLLING MR. ELDRIDGE” 

(ROY ELDRIDGE, 7rumpet; OSCAR PETERSON, Piano; RAY BROWN, 
Bass; HERB ELLIS, Guitar; ALVIN STOLLER, Drums) 

Echoes of Harlem; When it’s sleepy time down South; 


Willow weep for me; Somebody loves me - - - - SEB10014 
ow 
Sts 
2 


THE LOUIS BELLSON QUINTET 

(LOUIS BELLSON, Drums; DON ABNEY, Pian0; CHARLIE SHAVERS, 
Trumpet; zooT sims, Tenor Sav.; GEORGE DUVIVIER, Bass) 
Basically speaking, Duvivier, That is (featuring DUVIVIER); 


Concerto for drums (featuring BELLSON) - - - - SEB10015 
ILLINOIS JACQUET AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Port of Rico: (featuring COUNT BASIE, Organ) 

Somewhere along the way; 

The cool rage: Lean Baby - - - - - - - - - 8EB10016 
LESTER YOUNG QUARTET 

(LESTER YOUNG, Tenor Sav.; JO JONES, Drums; 

JOHN LEWIS, Piano; GENE RAMOY, Bass) 

Three little words; 

Neenah; 

Undercover girl blues; Frenesi - - - - - - - - S€&B10017 


TD., RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 
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ARTIE SHAW AND HIS GRAMERCY FIVE 


(ARTIE SHAW, Clarinet; HANK JONES, Piano; TAL FARLOW, Guitar; 
JOE ROLAND, Vibes. ; TOMMY POTTER, BQSS; IRV. KLUGER, Drums) 
Sunny side up; Imagination - - - - - - - - - - LB10004 


THE ROY ELDRIDGE— BENNY CARTER ORCHESTRA 
Close your eyes: 


The moon is low LB10008 


BILLIE HOLIDAY AND HER LADS OF JOY 

(OSCAR PETERSON, Piano; RAY BROWN, Bass; GUS JOHNSON, Drums; 
FREDDIE GREENE, Guitar; JOE NEWMAN, Trumpet; PAUL QUINICHETTE, 
Tenor Sar.) 

Lover come back to me; 


Yesterdays (OSCAR PETERSON at the Organ) - - - - - £B10009 
>* 
a: e. 
> 
4 THE PHILHARMONIC IN( 
STAN GETZ QUINTET 
(STAN GETZ, Sar. ; JIMMY RANEY, Guitar; DUKE JORDAN, 
Piano; BILL CRow, Bass; FRANK ISOLA, Drums) 
‘Tis Autumn; 


Lover come back to me- - 


THE OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 
(OSCAR PETERSON, Piano; RAY BROWN, Bass; HERB ELLIS, Guifar) 


Unforgettable; Angeleyes - - - - - - - - - - LBIO)1 
COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
(Vocal by JOE WILLIAMS) 


Every day (Parts land2) - - - - - 


LONDON, W.1 


CASTLE STREET, 
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PART VII 


The first recording I did after John’s 
death was with an outfit led by Sidney 
Bechet. Sidney had a contract and he 
wanted to record a number in memory 
of John, which he called Blues For 
Johnny. He thought it would be nice to 
have me on drums so he looked me up 
in Chicago. I had played with him years 
earlier in New Orleans but never since 
I had gone to Chicago. I hadn’t drum- 
med since John had died, almost a year 
earlier, and I was a bit nervous. I 
hadn't practised but picked up my 
drumming where I had left off. The 
records were made under the name of 
Sidney Bechet and his New Orleans 
Feetwarmers and I thought they sound- 
ed very nice. Besides Sidney and myself, 
the musicians were Rex Stewart on 
trumpet, Earl Hines on piano, and 
Johnny Lindsay on bass. Herb Jeffries 
took the vocal on Blues for You, Johnny. 
It was a fine tribute from Sidney since 
he and John had been friends and had 
come up together in New Orleans. Later 
I inade some records with Mezzrow and 
Bechet. They harmonized together very 
well. There was no brass on_ those 
records, just soprano sax, clarinet, piano, 
bass and drums. 


FREDDIE SHAYNE 

I also made some other records with 
trios and very small groups besides the 
ones we made with Jelly. Early in 1944 
I made four numbers with the pianist, 
Tut Soper. They were made for John 
Steiner and I got a big kick out of them. 
About a month later I made some records 
with Freddie Shayne and with a small 
group backing up Bertha “Chippie” 
Hill, the blues singer. On one of the 
Freddie Shayne sides I used the rims of 
my drums for the second chorus. I 
didn't have that worked out ahead of 
time but as I played I watched his way 
of playing and tried to come in with 
something that would correspond to it 
on the drums. It is almost a routine 
which you feel rather than think about. 
Freddie Shayne is a very good piano 
player and I wanted to have him and 
Lee Colling and Chippie Hill go to New 
York with me as a jazz group. I stil 
think it would have been a grand outfit 
and a big hit. 

However, in December of 1945 I was 
able to contract with an outfit for making 
records under my own name. It was for 
Blue Note and came about through my 
friendship with Alfred Lyons, one of their 
technicians. He had promised that some- 


THE 


BABY 
DODDS 
STORY 


as told to 


LARRY GARA 


day he'd give me a chance to have my 
own group on some recordings and I got 
quite a kick out of being ” ‘head of the 
outfit, We had Albert Nicholas on 
clarinet, Art Hodes on eas and Well- 
man Braud on bass. We only had one 
rehearsal in the studio and I was actually 
in the background. My name was on the 
contract but I didn't tell anyone how to 
play or,even what to play. The other 
fellows suggested numbers to record and 
we tried them out and then recorded 
them. Of course, as leader I felt that it 
was my place to let everybody else have 
a showing. By the time my chance came 
it was all over and the recording was 
finished. But I didn’t care about that. I 
was interested in being the leader and 
having my name on the records. 

A year later I made other records with 
Art Hodes which were supposed to be 
part of a history of jazz series. It was 
an idea of Miss Sheelagh Dille. who 
asked Art Hodes to get a group together 
to make recordings which would show 
jazz history. This was one group which 
I had and another which Pons Foster 
led. The records we made were like the 
early days in New Orleans when two 
bands would meet and have a contest in 
the street. After Pops’ outfit would play 
a number there would be some talking 
between the musicians and someone 
would say, “Oh, you haven't got any 
band. You ought to hear this Baby 
Dodd's band. Pops Foster, Baby Dodds 
is going to run you out of town.” Then. 
of course, my outfit would let loose with 
another number. It was a very nice 
history of New Orleans jazz which we 
put on records.’ 


BUNK JOHNSON’S BAND 

We really made jazz history in 1945, 
however, when I recorded with Bunk 
Johnson’s band. It was for Bill Russell's 
American Music label and Bill chose the 
musicians. The men were all New 
Orleans musicians and Bunk was the 
only one whom I had ever played with 
before, although I had known Billy 
Marrero, the bass player, and the father 
of Lawrence, who played banjo in Bunk’s 
outfit. It was the first time in many years 
that I had heard Bunk. The last time 
| had worked with him was around 1916. 
twenty-nine years earlier. He sounded 
very good. I was quite survrised to hear 
him play so well after all those years. 
I could tell a difference in his playing 
though. His experience told. He didn't 
attack his notes as roughly as he had 
before and he was more technical about 
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it. Of course, when he was younger he 
had more power. He always could read 
very well so that aspect didnt improve 
any. But Bunk’s playing smoothed out 
an awful lot in those years. 

On one of those records I even took a 
vocal. There was a fellow who came in 
off the streets and sang a blues,” and he 
also brought a bottle off the street with 
him. Bill didn’t know about the bottle 
and I wasn’t supposed to drink at all on 
account of my poor health. But I caught 
some of the bottle and that put me in a 
mood to sing. I told Bill I'd like to sing 
a number and he probably thought | 
suddenly got ambition and said “all right, 
go ahead.” It was a blues song but we 
played it too fast for real blues. I sang 
while | drummed the number. They were 
playing the blues so I put words to it 
as I went along. I had sung some in 
earlier outfits. Louis and I used to take 
vocals on the riverboats and sometimes 
I sang with the Hughie Swift band, with 
Mike McKendrick. Bill called the 
number Listen to Me. 1 never thought 
much of it—that is, of the vocal part of 
the record. 

ECLIPSE ALLEY FIVE 

About a year later, in May of 1945, 
Bill Russell had us record some numbers 
with Bunk Johnson’s brass band. It was 
like music I used to play for New Orleans 

parades when I was just starting to play 

ak recording it put me back in the same 
mood I had years ago. On those sides 
I played the snares and Lawrence 
Marrero played bass drum. It was a 
wonderful experience and brought back 
a lot of memories. Those records were 
made out of doors in George Lewis's 
backyard. The following year I made 
some brass band sides for Rudi Blesh’s 
Circle label. They sounded a little differ- 
ent because they were recorded in a 
studio in the Godchaux Building in New 
Orleans. It was in that building where 
they didn’t want Negroes in the record- 
ing studio. Rudi Blesh was writing a 
column for the New York Herald Tri- 
hune at the time and he threatened to 
give them a write-up if they didn’t permit 
us to make the records. We didn’t know 
what it was all about until we got there 
but they finally allowed us to make our 
records. On that same date we made 
some records with a small outfit, the 
Eclipse Alley Five, which included Jim 
Robinson. George Lewis, Lawrence 
Marrero, Slow Drag Pavageau and my- 
self, I didn’t care for those sides at the 
time, although they didn’t sound so bad 
after I heard them on records. 
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I also made some records in New York 
with Bunk’s outfit. In November of 1945 
we made four sides for Decca and the 
next month eight numbers for Victor. I 
wasn't so pleased at the way they muffled 
my drums on the Victor recordings. 
They placed a small mattress against the 
head of the bass drum and put a bucket 
of sand against that. Of course it made 
a perfect muffler. And that’s why you 
don’t hear much of my drums on those 
recordings. I had padded my drums on 
records before—sometimes I put Pops 
Foster’s waterproof bass viol case beside 
my bass drum to cut down the sound 
—but I had never muffled it to that 
extent. 

The following month we made some 
records with Sister Ernestine Washington, 
the gospel singer, and I really enjoyed 
that session. She is a fine sacred music 
singer and sounded so good because the 
band played so wonderfully behind her. 
I especially enjoyed it because the way 
we were placed around the studio I could 
hear every instrument distinctly. The 
band was playing at the Stuyvesant 
Casino at the time and it sounded so 
much better in that studio. At the Stuy- 
vesant we were in a big, open hall and in 
the studio we were in a rather small 
room. There it sounded more like a 
group than we did in the dance hall and 
ihat was partly why I got such a big kick 
out of making those four records. 

In 1947, while I was broadcasting on 
Rudi Blesh’s “This is Jazz” programme, 
I made some records from the broadcast. 


THIS IS JAZZ 

1 had been working around New 
York doing concert jobs and jam sessions 
and mentioned to Rudi Blesh that I 
thought it would be a nice thing to have a 
band get together to broadcast. They 
could make a show out of it like other 
shows in New York. Rudi thought it 
was a good idea and he got the Mutual 
Broadcasting Company to sponsor the 
show. The band we got consisted of both 
white and Negro musicians. Many of 
them were from New Orleans, including 
Edmund Hall, Albert Nicholas, George 
Brunis, Danny Barker, Pops Foster and 
myself. It was a little different from the 
New Orleans style but I enjoyed it. For 
a while we had Muggsy Spanier and at 
other times Wild Bill Davison playing 
trumpet. We worked pretty hard and for 
the most part had a lot of good feeling 
though it was a band that only got to- 
gether for broadcasts. Every Friday we 
rehearsed for an hour or an hour and 
a half. We had special feature artists on 
the shows too. We featured Louis Arm- 
strong, Bertha “Chippie” Hill and James 
P. Johnson at different times. 

Rudi didn’t want us to drink at 
rehearsals or on the broadcast and once 
I had a little incident because of that. 
Somebody brought a bottle to rehearsal 
and, of course, George Brunis and I got 
some of it That was all right but on the 
way home | stopped at every saloon I 
could see and that night I didn’t finish. 
I drank on through the night and the next 
day wasn’t feeling so good. When broad- 
cast time came I was asleep and when 
I woke up and turned on the radio I 
heard the This is Jazz programme. I 
jumped out of bed and ran down to the 
studio and heard the last part of the show 
from the technician’s booth. I felt very 
bad to have gone through the rehearsing 
and then to sit and look while the bunch 
was playing. That’s what hurt.  Blesh 


had got Freddie Moore to take my place 
on the show. He was very angry with 
me. 

1 made some other records for Rudi 


Blesh in 1947. That was with Tony 
Parenti’s Ragtimers, a pickup outfit, but 
the best of its kind that we played with. 
Rudi and Tony Parenti chose the men 
for those records and Tony picked the 
numbers. The idea was to record the old 
style music—ragtime or syncopation——and 
Parenti, as the leader, told each of us 
what we should do, what numbers we 
would play, what tempos we would play 
them in and when we would have our 
breaks. For the most part he didn’t write 
it out but talked it out at the rehearsals. 
We had two different rehearsals for about 
an hour each. Some of the parts were 
written down but not mine. I just follow- 
ed along. Of course Parenti was from 
the old school in New Orleans and he 
wanted to revive the kind of music they 
played in his young days. And he 
succeeded rather well. The music sound- 
ed all right. I didn’t have any special 
or stand-out part on those records but 
I was happy to make them because | 
knew Tony Parenti wanted me especially 
because I knew the type of music he 
wanted us to play. 


MUTT CAREY 

My favourite number from that session 
was one called Hiawatha. 1 liked it be- 
cause it brought back so many memories 
of my early days. I had heard it played 
many times by brass bands in New 
Orleans when I was just a little tot. They 
used to play it in street parades and at 
the Mardi Gras and | hadn't heard it 
since I was a child. Another number we 
recorded was a Tony Parenti original 
which he called Praline. 1 had never 
heard the number before that session, 
but it was named for a type of pecan 
candy I knew as a kid. We called it 
Plarine. 

Very shortly after the Parenti records 
I made some others with Mutt Carey and 
his New Yorkers. Mutt Carey had the 
contract, he chose the men and the tunes. 
He also directed the session and told us 
how many choruses we would play, and 
what we should or shouldn't do on each 
one. It was also all talked out. 

In 1946 1 made a series of drum solos 
which was really a new experience for 
me. Some were made for Disc and some 
for Circle but the original idea was 
Frederick Ramsay's. When he talked to 
me about it I considered it a pretty good 
idea. It was just another job. Some of 
them were just the drum parts of 
standard numbers. Those were Careless 
Love and Maryland, My Maryland, 
which were both very familiar to me. I 
played them just as I would have with 
a band but on Careless Love 1 used 
brushes just to see what it would sound 
like all alone. 

It was my idea to make drum solos of 
those two numbers but the other solo 
records were originals. When the lights 
came on they asked me what I was 
going to do and I told them I didn't 
know. They told me to go ahead and 
work it out in my own way. When I had 
finished each number they asked what I 
wanted to name it and I gave them a 
name for each one as I went along. J 
didn’t plan anything for fear that I 
wouldn't carry out just what I had 
planned. That would throw the whole 
thing off. And, of course, none of the 
solos were rehearsed. But I like those 
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solos very much. To tell the truth about 
it I was as much surprised as anyone 
else. I had never done solo work like 
that and it was very difficult because | 
had no _ melody to follow. I had drums 
alone and nothing else to help out. 

My favourite drum solo was the one 
I called Improvisation Number Two. | 
especially liked it because of the changes 
in it and the different tempos. As with 
my other solos I had a sort of blueprint 
in my mind but I had to think the 
number out as I went along. And in this 
number I used the rims of my snare 
drum to get the effect I wanted. 

I also liked the Tom-Tom Workout 
very much.” I made that with only three 
tom-toms and used the snare drum for 
my fourth. The snare drum was my pilot 
or lead on that record. Like the other 
solos, that one was never written down. 
I remember it well but am not even sure 
that I could write it out. I named another 
one of the solos Spooky Drums because 
making those records was the spookiest 
thing I had ever done in my life. It 
felt very peculiar to be in a big studio 
with no other performer in there but 
myself. And when I made this number 
it just struck me that hearing such sounds 
late at night would be very spooky. If 
you heard drums late at night beatine 
that sort of beat, why my God, you'd 
run yourself to death. : 


NERVE BEATS 


_ T named one solo Nervebeats because 
it was something I had in mind which 
caused a lot of nervous tension. A beat 
like that with two sticks comes from the 
nerves and really is a nervebeat. This 
was one of the ideas which I had in mind 
and worked out on that session. I got 
the idea for the Rudiments number from 
my playing in so many different bands. 
I would try something different with each 
outfit in which I played. What might 
work out well with one group would not 
fit to sound good with another. That’s 
my theory about playing drum and it is 
why I worked out so many different 
rhythms in my work. I named the 
number Rudiments because it was the 
rudiments which I would use playing with 
a band. The rudiments could be used with 
any number but instead of saying “I used 
this with King Oliver, and this with 
Louis,” I just called the number “rudi- 
ments.” 


' The History of jazz sides were never issued 
but an interesting description of them written by 
Art Hodes appeared in The Jazz Record, No. 50 
(November, 1946), p. 8. 


* The singer was Ed Johnson, and the number, 
Do Right Baby. 


' Baby once heard some records of Haitian 
drummers and at various times he experimented 
with African drums. He never considered using 
such an instrument, beaten with the hands, be- 
cause he felt that he did not know enough about 
it. Baby believes his Indian background just as 
important a factor in his drumming as his Negro 
background. When asked where he got his idea 
for the tom-tom solo he said: “I believe some of 
it is in me from my Indian foreparents.”’ 


Photographs taken by Bill Russell show Left, Baby 
taking refreshment in Geo. Lewis’s patio, 1944. 
Right, Baby at back of San Jacinto Hall, same 
year. 
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COLD SHOULDER 

Dear Sir, 

have really been enjoying your 
magazine for the last few months. It 
is truly interesting to read _ Stanley 
Dance’s column (modernist though I am) 
and it moved me to see his Modern Jazz 
Quartet criticism. But how anyone could 
allow that fugitive from the “New 
Musical Express” to review “Jazz Goes 
To College”, I really don’t know. I re- 
member seeing that the letter column in 
that worthy weekly was packed with 
cries of “Butcher, Butcher!” I am a Bru- 
beck fan. | am a Desmond fan. I am a 
Joe Dodg2 and Bob Bates fan and also 
a George Avakian fan. That Philips LP 
is the finest thing on vinylite and that 
Mr. Butcher dares to say otherwise is 
totally unbelieveable. And he didn’t even 
mention “Take the ‘A’ Train” or “I Want 
To Be Happy”, and he brushes “Balcony 
Rock” off as if it were mere Earl Bostic 
trash. Please let him stay with his icy 
Miles Davis. 

Why there is a perpetual war in the 
jazz world, I shall never know. Trads. v 
Moderns v. Swing. How childish! I have 
found it very easy to let my collection 
cover everything from the ODJB “Tiger 
Rag”, through the “Hot Five”, through 
Muggsy and Teach to B.G. and straight 
across to Basie and Kenton, Shearing and 
Peterson, Brubeck and Gillespie. Good 
jazz is good jazz no matter whether it 
is played hot, cool or lukewarm. When 
all cold war is forgotten perhaps we shall 
hear some extremely good jazz some- 
thing like the new Vanguard and Colum- 
bia sessions. 

One more moan-—your “American 
Jazz Scene” writer (those aren't perchance 
articles you found in a chest in New 
Orleans dated 1900, are they?) had 
better realise that she is approximately 
55 years behind the times. Ah me! 

LEONARD WEINRICH 
Muizenberg, S. Africa. 


GET OVER THAT! 
Dear Sir, 

This town’s really swinging around 
here; I'll give a brief summary of who's 
in town. At the “Hangover” in S.F. Earl 
Hines’ All Star Band with Marty 
Marsala, tpt; Jimmy Archey, tmb; 
Darnell Howard, clar; Ed Garland, bass 
and Joe Watkins. dms; Joe Sullivan, 
intermission piano. Jack Teagarden’s 
band is at a new club called “Jazz City”, 
with sister Norma Teagarden, Ray 
Bauduc etc. Louis Armstrong closed last 
week so we're still trying to get over that. 
Wally Rose has his band at the “Tin 
Angel”; on intermission piano, Don 
Ewell. Errol Garner trio at the Black 
Hawk. Bob Scobey returns to the Show- 
boat in Oakland after his very successful 
trip to the “Blue Note” in Chicago for 
two weeks. I guess you probably know 


that Scobey has added Lizzie Miles along 
with Clancy Hayes on vocals. There’s the 
Bob Mielke band and a new band play- 
ing in the Lu Watters style called the 
Bay City Jazz Band. Also Bert Bales is 
still playing solo piano here. So as you 
can see there’s quite a lot going on — 
actually too much! I can’t seem to get 
to hear everyone, but did get to hear and 
meet Earl Hines. He has one of the 
swinging-est bands I’ve heard in a long 
time. MARILYN McCREA 
Oakland, Calif U.S.A. 


NOT A CLUE 
Dear Sir, 

There is a well known jazz legend. 
usually associated with Fats Waller, but 
which may well be apocryphal. To a 
lady who asked what rhythm was, Fats 
replied, “If you has to ask, you ain't 
got it”. 

After reading Mr. Bushing’s homily in 
the September issue, | am drawn to the 
conclusion that he is one of those who 
has to ask. He can read F. J. Harwood’s 
“Listening to Music” from dust cover to 
dust cover but I am sure he will still 
never have an answer! D. MAYHO, 

Bromley 

(The publishing of Mr. Bushing’s letter 
in our September issue caused a minor 
chaos in the Editorial Offices and nearly 
a major one in our local post office. 
Letters condemning the unfortunate Mr. 
B. poured in by every post. We are sorry 
we have no space to print them all and 
have chosen the above example merely 
because there is also a legend which says 
“brevity is the soul of wit’. Editor) 


J.R.M. with W.R.B.’s 
Dear Sir, 

In reading the feature article about 
Henry Red Allen, I was surprised to 
learn that (1) Allen was well remembered 
for his vocals in “Yellow Dog” and 
*“Bedbug™ since these vocals have always 
been credited to Billy Banks, and (2) that 
J. R. Morton played piano in a Wash- 
board Rhythm Boys group that recorded 
for Melodisc during the summer of 
1933. 

The latter information which is con- 
tained in the Allen discography is of 
considerable importance to Morton col- 
lectors, if it is true. In all the Morton 
discographies. I have consulted there 
appears a void from 1930 to 1938. 

I am sure other readers have spotted 
the alleged performance of Morton with 
the Washboard Rhythm Boys, and I am 
fooking forward to comiments in your 
columns. 

I am enjoying the Baby Dodds auto- 
biography. The style of reporting is one 
that could well be followed by others 
who write features on jazz — 

JOHN W. RIPLE 
Topeka, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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CHARLIE ALEXANDER 

Dear Sir, 

With regard to Piano Chaos letter 
from J. A. Sharp (August Issue), Natty 
Dominique, whose ear for piano style 
and whose memory of recording sessions 
is something better than Baby Dodds. 
has recently heard the Dodds’ Wash- 
board/Trio LP and confirms the likeli- 
hood that the piano on all or most of 
the sides is Charlie Alexander. Aside 
from elements of style, Dominique 
points out that Alexander tended to rush 
the tempo in his solos, and by this 
characteristic alone Alexander’s presence 
is indicated on several numbers. This 
comment may not clarify whether Lil 
was present on some; but it should re- 
inforce the suspicion that Charlie 
Alexander was the pianist on at least 
some sides. 

Details may be expected in Bill 
Russell's forthcoming book on Baby 
Dodds. JOHN STEINER 

Paramount Records 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


We strongly recommend these three 


books to all Jazz enthusiasts 
* 


Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya! 18/- 


BIG BILL BLUES 


JAZZBOOK 1955 - - 


Pos'age extra 6d. per book 


Books despatched by return of post 


Descriptive prospectus free on request, 


from 


W. F. HARRISON & SONS LTD. 


Postal Sales Department 


The Ancient House, IPSWICH 
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ADAMS, KAY 

All around the wor'd: It just ain't 

love KING 1804 
ADAMS, WOODROW 

Wine head Woman: Baby, 


you just 
don’t know METEOR 5018 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS (Trummy, Bigard, Kyle. 
Shaw, Deems, Velma Middleton) 
When it’s sleepy time down South; 
Tin roof blues; Don’t fence me in: 
Jeepers Creepers: Perdido; etc. 
DECCA DI 


Blue turning grey: 


R168 
Honeysuckle Rose: 
I'm crazy "bout my baby: Squeeze 
me: Keepin” out of mischief now: 

All that meat and no potatoes; I’ve 
got a feeling I’m falling: Black and 
blues: Ain’t misbehavin®’ COLUMBIA CI 

BAGBY, DOC instr.) 

I want a little girl; Soft one 

BAILEY, PEARL 
He may be your man; I 
nobody 

BAKER, LAVERN 
Play it fair; Lucky old sun ATLANTIC 1075 

BARBARIN, PAUL (d; Percy Humphrey, tp: 

Walren Joseph, tb: Willie Humphrey, c: Lester 

Santiago, p, Richard McLean, b; Johnny St. Cyr, 

u & Vo.) 

Bourbon St. Parade: 
Closer Walk with Thee: Put on your 
o'd grey bonnet: St. Cyr, Johnny: 
(g & vo.; Thomas Jefferson, tp. 
Avery, tb: Willie Humphrey, c: Jean- 
ette Kimball, p.) Bill Bailey; Care- 
less love: Bye and bye 
SOUTHLAND SLP-21!2 

VENNETT, MAX (b; Charlie Mariano, 

as: Frank Rososlino, tb; Stan Levery, d: Claude 

Williamson, p; Helen Carr, vo.) 


i 
know why?: Sweet Georgia 

Rubberneck; Just Max: They sa 

Jeepers Creepers BETHLE HEM BCP-102s 
BERT, EDDIE (tb. Hank Jones, p; Wendel! 
Marshall, b: Kenny Clarke, d.) 

Fragile; Stompin’ at the Savoy; I 

should ‘a said; See you later; Three 

bass hit; What d’ya_ say; Billie's 

bounce SAVOY MG-12015 
BIG MAYBELLE 

One monkey don’t 

Whole lot of shakin’ 
BLAINE, JIMMY & BUDDY WEED 


KING 4823 


ain’t got 


CORAL 61487 


Sister Kate: 


Do you 


I'll never smile again; 


show: 


OKEH 7060 


stop no 
goin’ on 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


Compiled by STANLEY DANCE 


CHALOFF, SERGE (bs: Herb Pomeroy, tp: 
Boots Mussulli, as; Ray Santisi, p. Everett Evans 
b: Jimmy Zitano, d.) 


Bob the Robin: Yesterday's gar- 

denias; Sergical; What's new?: Mar- 

Dros: Jr.; Body and Soul: Kip: 

Diane’s melody: Unison CAPITOL T-6Si0 
CHARLES, RAY 

Greenbacks: Blackjack ATLANTIC 1076 
CLARKE, KENNY (d, Donald Byrd, tp: Nat 
Adderley, ct: Jerome Richardson, ts & flute: 


Cannonbal Adderley, as: 
Chambers, b.) 
Bohemia after dark: Chasm; Willow 
weep for me: Late entry: Hear me 
tatkin® to ya; With apologies to 
Oscar: We'll be together — 
AVOY MG-12017 


Joe tp; Frank Rehak, 
zg: Milt Hinton, 


Horace Silver, p: Paul 


COHN, AL (ts: 
tb:Nat Pierce, p; Freddie Greene, 
b: Osie Johnson, d.) 

A kiss to build a dream on: Doggin’ 

around; Jump the b‘ues away: Jack's 

kinda swing; The natural thing to 

do; A.C. meets Osie; Baby, please: 

9.20 Special; Pick a dilly; Count me 

in; Freddie’s tune; Osie’s b!ues 

VICTOR LPM-Ii16 

CONNER, HAROLD 


Don't be no fool; Your mg 
ACOCK 1652 
CONNOR, CHRIS (vo; Kai Winding. 


Johnson, tb: Herbie Mann, fi: Ra'ph Sharon, p 
Joe Puma, ¢: Milt Hinton, b; Osie Johnson, d ) 
Blame it on my youth; It’s all right 


with me; Someone to watch over 
me; Trouble is a man; All this and 
heaven, too; The thrill is gone; I 
concentrate on you; All dressed up 
with a broken’ heart: this 
moment on: Ridin’ high 


BETHLEHEM BCP-20 
COOKE, EDNA GALLMON 
Hide me; Said I wouldn't te!l 


NASHBORO 863 
DAVIS, EUNICE 
Let's have a party: Every time your 
lips meet mine GRAND 130 
DAV IS, MILES (tp: Milt Jackson, vibes; Theloni- 
ous Monk, p: Percy Heath, b; Kenny Clarke, d.) 
The man I love; Bemsha swing 
PRESTIGE LP 200 
DILLARD, VARETTA 
Vil never forget you; I 


can’t stop 


FARLOW, TAL 


You came atong from out of no- 
where: Walkin’: Moonlight becomes 
you; On the Alamo; Will you still be 
mine; Lorinesque; Bye, bye baby 
NORGRAN MG N-1{030 
FARMER, ART (tp: Gigi Gryce, as: Freddie 


Redd, p: Addison Farmer, b; Arthur Taylor, d.) 
Blue lights: The infant’s song: Social: 
song: Capri PRESTIGE LP 209 


FITZGERALD, ELLA 
F.la hums the biues: Pete Kelly's 
b.ues: Hard-hearted Hannah 


DECCA ED 2269 
Louis Brooks) 
Baby, baby. 
EXCELLO 2063 


GAINES, EARL (ace 
Can't keep from eryin’: 
what's wrong? 

GOLDEN, PAUL 
It's gonna be all right: It's no fun 

LIGHTNING. 105 

HACKETT, BOBBY 
Serenade in blue: 
sentimental mood: 
free: Mood Indigo; 
All through the night: 
eves: Rain; Flamingo 
thrill 

HADLEY. RED 


Deep night: In a 

Lazy river: Care- 

Get out of town 

Stars in my 

You're) my 
CAPITOL T-575 


Ring out those bells; Brother, that's 
a METEOR 5017 
HAMILTON, JIMMY (c: Ernie Royal, tp: Lucky 


Thompson, ts: Earl Knight, p: Sidney Gross, ¢ 
Oscar Pettiford, Oste Johnson, 
Pretude to a mood: Mood Indigo; 


Salute to Charlie Parker; Easy to 
love: Tea for two URANIA UJLP 1003 
HAMPTON, LIONEL 
The chase; Stardust: Mark VII; How 
high the moon; Love for sale: Wail- 
ing at Trianon COLUMBIA CL 7II 
Song of the vinevard (sextet): 
Shalom-sha'om (orch.) CLEF 


HARMON, BOB 
Begin the beguine boogie: 
shuffle 

HARRIS, GENE (p: 

Herman, d.) 

Let's fall in love: 


Shake rag 
REPUBLIC 7114 
Mike Long, b:. George 


Anything for you; 
Cheerful little earful: A foggy day: 
My heart be ongs to daddy: There'll 
never be another you; The girl 
friend; Love me or leave me; O'd 
devil moon; Varsity drag: Our love is 
is here to stay: Almost like being in 


Swimin’; Political Pete CORAL 60812 now SAVOY 1166 love: Try a litte tenderness: Out 
BLUES ROCKERS, THE DIXON, WILLIE of this world JUBILEE loos 
Calling all cows; Johnny Mae Wa:kin the blues; If you're mine HARRIS WILLARD | 
EXCELLO 2062 CHECKER 822 —- up, baby; Talking off the 
BOYD, EDDIE DOGGETT, BILL wal EKKO 20001 
I'm a prisoner: I’ve been deceived Shove off; You don’t know what HARRIS WYNONIE 
CHESS 1606 love 1s KING 4825 acon s best friend; Wine, Wine, sweet 
BROWN, CLARENCE EARDLEY, JON (tp; Jack Montrose, ts; George wit KING 4826 
Rock my blues away: Gate's salty Syran, p: Teddy Katick, b: Nick Stabulas, d) HARRISON, LARRY 
blues PEACOCK 1683 Hey, there; Sid's de‘ight; If you see I will wait: Move, baby, move SAVOY 1171 
CARROLL, BARBARA (p, Joe Shulman, b me now: Dem»nton PRESTIGE LP 207 HAWKINS, ROY 
Ralph Pollack, d.) ELLIS, LORRAINE If I had listened; Is it too late’ RPM 440 
Am I blue?: Blue room; Just plain Piano-player, play a tune; Perfidia HEFTI, 
blue: Blue and sentimental VICTOR EPA 604 BULLSEYE 100 No piace to hide; Love for love EPIC 9122 


Open every— 
SATURDAY 
SUNDAY 
MONDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
evening 


EUROPE’S HUB OF TRADITIONAL 


at Mack’s, 


* 


THE 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


100 Oxford Street, 
THREE RESIDENT BANDS 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
CHRIS BARBER 
SANDY BROWN 
and visits from leading Traditional Bands 


JAZZ 


London, W.1. 


CLuB DETAILS FROM | 
H.L.C. 
8 Gt. Chapel Street, | 
London, W.1. 

GER 7494 
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HERMAN, WOODY 

Love is a many-sp!endoured thing; 

House of bamboo CAPITOL 3202 
HIGGINS, CHUCK 

Wetback Hop (instr.); 

know I love you, baby 

Dunn, vo) DOOTONE 370 
HIGHTOWER, DONNA 

Bob-o-link; Since you .....RPM 439 
HODES, ART (p: Darnell Howard, c: Baby 
Dodds, d.) 
Slow and easy mama every night; | 

know that you know: Baby food: 

Sweet Georgia Brown: (Volly DeFaut 

and Jasper Tayior repace Howard 

and Dodds); Someday sweetheart; 

Washboard Stomp; Tishomingo ; 

Copenhagen PARAMOUNT 113 
HOGG, SMOKEY 

I declare; Dark c!ouds 
HOUSTON, JOE 

Hey, now; My love grows stronger 
CASH 1014 
CASH 1013 


Don't you 
(Frank 


METEOR 5021 


Flying home: Walking home 
HUG, ARMAND (p) 

Bouncin’ around: Day by day: Kiss 

me, sweet; Mama goes where pipa 

goes: Sister Kate: Pretty purp‘e rose 

of Cairo; I can beat you doin’ what 

you're doin’ to me; Mama’s gone, 

goodbye PARAMOUNT 
JACKSON, MAHALIA 

Run all the way; Nobody knows the 

trouble I’ve seen APOLLO 298 
JACKSON, MILT (vibes: Horace Silver, p: 
Percy Heath, b; Connie Kay, d.) 

Wonder why; My funny Valentine; 

Moonray; The nearness of you: 

Stonewall; I shou!d care PRESTIGE LP 7003 
JACKSON, OTIS 

The life story of Madame Bethune, 

1&2 PEACOCK, 1753 
JAMES, ELMORE 

I wish | was a catfish; I betieve my 

time ain't long 
JAZZ IN HOLLYWOOD 
Babasin, etc.) 

Sanguine: There will never be another 

you; Serenade in biuve; Yesterdays: 

The girl friend; den.m, Per- 

petual motion: Bob White; Danza 

do Braz‘: Bab-o-'ing: Jive at five: 

Love me or ‘eave me LIBERTY LJH 600! 


ACE 50s 


(Shank, Harper, 


JOHNSON, BUBBER 
There’.| be no one; Come home 


JOHNSON, BUDDY 

chy obdacious; Save your love for 

MERCURY 70695 

JOLLY, PETE (p and accordion; Shorty Rogers, 
tp: Jimmy Giuffre, c & bs: Howard Roberis, xg: 
Curtis Counce, b; Shelly Manne, d.) 

Will you still be mine?: El Yorke; 

Jolly jumps in; I’ve got you under 

my skin; I’m with you; Pete’s meat: 

It might as well be spring: Why do 

I love you?; That's all; Jolly lodger: 

Before and after VICTOR LPM-7105 
JORDAN, LOUIS 

Come and get it; I want you to be 

my baby DECCA 29655 
KENTON, STAN 


Opus in chartreuse; 


KING 4822 


Sunset towers 
CAPITOL 3243 
KING, EARL 
I get so happy; Someone who cares 
KING 4824 
LIGHTNIN’ SLIM 
Lightnin’ blues; I can't be successful 
EXCELLO 2065 
LITTLE WALTER 
Too late; I hate to see you go CHECKER 825 
MARTIN, ROBERTA 
Saved: He’s using me 
MAYE, ARTHUR LEE 
Do the bop: P.ease don’t leave me 
MAYSON, BILLY (organ) 
Biue-jean boogie: After hours KING 1491 
McKINLEY, RAY 
Crazy boogie; Wanderlust blues 
METCALF, LOUIE 
Rock your b-ues away; 


APOLLO 29 


RPM 433 


DOT 15413 


I'm through 


with love FRANWIL F-5022 
MILLS BROTHERS 
— y there’s valiey; Gum- 


DECCA 20685 

MOON, CARL VAN 

Lonesome road; Why does it have to 

be me DUKE 143 
MORGAN, FRANK (as: Conte Candoli, tp: 
Wardeil Gray, ts: Cari Perkins, p: Howard 
Roberts, Leroy Vinnegar, b: Lawrence Marab'e, 
d: Wild Bill, organ; Robert Rodriguez, b: Jo: 
Mangu2l, bongos: Rafale Miranda, conga: Ubaldo 
Nie‘o, timbales.) 

Be:nie’s tune: My o'd flame; Til 


reméembea. April; Neil’s blues; The 


champ; Chooch; The nearness 
you; Wippet; Milt’s tune; Get happ: 


GENE NORMAN 12 
MR. UNDERTAKER 

Here lies my love; Four Deuces: 

W-P-L-J MUSIC CITY 790 
NEW ORLEANS SHUFFLERS (Jack Fine, ct: 
Bob Thomas, tb; Tony Parenti, c; Hank Ross, p: 
Danny Barker, g; Arny Hyman, b; Art Trappier, 
d.) 

Someday sweetheart; Gee, baby, 

ain't I good to you; That da da 

strain; New Orleans; Tishomingo 

blues; See see rider; Milenberg joys; 

Buddy Bo!den’s blues KINGSWAY KL 700 
NICHOLS, RED (mit stringen und zither) 

Viennese lantern waltz; While you’re 

away CAPITOL 322) 
OLIVER, JOHNNY 

My lady love; Darling, is it true? 

M.G.M. 5501? 
PRICE, SAM (p and vo; Jonah Jones, tp: Vic 
Dickenson, tb; Pete Brown, as; Milt Hinton, b: 
Cozy Cole, d.) 

Jumpin’ on 57th; Sam’s pretty blues; 

If I could be with you: Pete’s Delta 

Bound: Jonah whales again; Stormy 

weather; Walkin’ and shoutin’ the 

boogie: P.ease don’t talk about me: 

Manhattan blues JAZZTONE J-1207 
REED, JIMMY 

She don’t want me no more; I don’t 

zo for that VEE-JAY 153 
REID, IRENE 

Sweetie; I’m so glad SAVOY 1170 
RICH, BUDDY (d; Joe Newman, Thad Jones, 
tp; Frank Wess, Ben Webster, ts: Oscar Peterson, 
Ray Brown, b.) 

Over the rainbow (Webster); You've 

changed (Wess): Time after time 

(Peterson); There is always (Brown); 

I hadn’t anyone till you (Newman); 

My heart stood still (Jones); The 

monster: Sunday; (vo, with = orch. 

cond. Howard Gibeling); Everything 

happens to me: Wrap your troubies 

in dreams; Sure thing: Glad to be 
unhappy NORGRAN MG N-1031 
ROGERS, JOHNNY 

Calling baby: Madly in love RONEL 106 
ROSOLINO, FRANK (tb: Charlie Mariano, as. 
Walter Norris, p. Max Bennett, b; Stan Levey, 


new 


Lou), 
ARMs 
TRo 
NG 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


When it’s sleepy time down South; 
That’s my home; Hobo, you can’t ride 
this train; Snowball; 
I hate to leave you now: 
High Society; Some sweet day; / 
Honey, don’t you love me anymore ?; / 
Mississippi Basin: Dusky Stevedore / 
DLP1105 / 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GREAT CASTLE ST -t 


Long Play 333 


titherto 
enpublished 


“SALUTE TO BIX” “i Piano, Vocals and 
\ Conversation No. 2 
BIX BEIDERBECKE with PAUL WHITEMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA Mag iene 
Louisiana; You took advantage of me; Mississippi \ x 
Mud; Changes; Mary; San; From Monday on; There ain’t ~~ 
no sweet man that’s worth the salt of my tears % 
with HOAGY CARMICHAEL AND HIS ORCHESTRA Mt 


Bessie couldn’t help it; Georgia 


DLP1106 
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‘“CHIS MASTER’S VOICE”’’ 


r.p.m. Records 
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d.) 

Frenesi; Rhythm rascals; Moonlight 

in Vermont; The missus; There’s no 

you; Our delight; Now I lay me 

down; Taps Miller; Slan; Stairway 

to the stars; The kingfish CAPITOL T-6509 
RUGOLO, PETE 

Little white lies: Whenyou’re smiling 

COLUMBIA 40553 

The shrike: Good evening friends 
boogie COLUMBIA 40546 
RYAN, CATHY 

24 hours a day: With you KING 1495 
SAUNDERS, RED (Joe Williams, vocals) 

Hey, Bartender: Mistreatin® woman 

blues OKEH 7061 
SAUTER-FINEGAN, THE SONS OF (Bobby 
Nichols, tp & flugel: Nick Travis, tp & valve tp: 
Tommy Mitchell, tb:Joe Venuto, marimba and 
vibes: Bill Finegan, p: Francis James, b: Mousey 
Alexander, d: Sonny Russo, tb.) 

Back in your own. backyard: 1 

surrender, dear: Street of dreams: 

Lip service; Two bats ina cave’ Mad 

about the boy: Over the rainbow: 

Non-identical twins: Easy to remem- 

ber: Nip and tuck: Fascinating 

rhythm: Procrastination VICTOR LPM-1104 
SHANK, BUD (as: Shorty Rogers, flugel: Jimmy 
Rowles, p:; Harry Babasin, b: Roy Harte, d.) 

Shank’s pranks: Casa de luz: Lotus 

bud: Left bank; Jasmine; Just a few: 
(as, bs and fl; Bill Perkins, as. ts and 

fl; Hampton Hawes, p: Red Mitchell. 

b: Mel Lewis, d.); Paradise: Fluted 

columns: T hear music; Royal rn 

Blues: A sinner kissed an angel: It 

had to be you PACIFIC JAZZ 1205 
SHEARING, GEORGE 

Get off my Bach: Love is just around 

the corner M.G.M. 12079 
SHELDON, JACK (tp: Zoot Sims, ts: Walter 
Norris, p: Bob Whitlock, b: Lawrence Marable, 
d.) 

Groovus mentus; Guatemela; Irresist- 

ible you: Blues: Beach-wise: What is 

there to say?: Palermo walk; Getting 


sentimental over you 
JAZZ WEST JWLP-2 
SHIRLEY, DON (p: Richard Davis, b.) 
Someone to watch over me: Love 
for sale: Blue moon; How high the 
moon: I can’t get started with you; 
I can’t give you anything but love: 
I let a song go out of my _ heart; 
Makin’ whoopee: Lullaby of Bird- 
land CADENCE CLP 1004 


SHIRLEY & LEE 
ng so good: You'd be thinking of 
ALADDIN 3289 
SMITH, JOHNNY (g: Bob Panecoast, p: George 
Roumanis, b: Gerry Segal, d.) 

But beautiful: Swinging on a. star: 

[ could have told you; It could 

happen to you; Oh, you crayy moon: 

I thought about you: Deep in a 

dream; So help me; Nancy: Polka 

dots and moonbeams;: that 

dream; Imagination ROOST 2201 
STARK, DOC (instr.) 

Vacation train; Night ridin’ CAPITOL 3236 
STEIN, LOU (p: Bob Carter, b; Joe Morello, d 
Peanuts Hucko, ts: Johnny Barrows, Jimmy 
Buffington, French horns.) 

Lullaby in rhythm: Love walked in: 

Jeepers creepers: Jim and Andy’s: 

Gone with the wind: Prelude to a 

kiss: There’s a small hotel; I con- 

centrate on you: Ming tree; East of 

Suez; My baby just cares for me: 

Jobolou EPIC LN 3148 
STONE, KIRBY 

I want a little girl; Sugarfoot rag 

CORAL 61470 
STONE, JESSE 

The rocket: Night life 
TATE, PAUL 

How can I love you’: You know 

I tried CHART 603 
TAYLOR, SAM 

Don’t take your love from me: As 

time goes by M.G.M. 12065 
TERRACE, PETE 

Autumn leaves: Man from Jamaica: 

September song: Granada; April in 

Par’s: Cherry pink and apple blossom 
. white: Pete mambos on the terrace: 

Loco Chris: I've got you under my 

skin: Oracion de rumba: Adonde 

= Coraon?: Someone to watch over 

FANTASY 3-203 


ATCO 6051 


THIELEMANS, JEAN TOOTS 
So rae; Stars fell on Alabama 


COLUMBIA 40550 
TUGGLE, BOBBY 
Too late, old man: The $64,000 
Question CHECKER 823 
WALKER, T-BONE 
Play on, litt!e girl; Why not? 
ATLANTIC 1074 
I get so worried: The reason POST 2002 
WASHINGTON, DINAH 
I concentrate on you; Not without 
you MERCURY 70694 


— CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 


All classified advertisements must 
be prepaid and should arrive not 
later than the 10th of the month 

prior to publication 

Rate : 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-, Bold Type 6d. per word 

BOOKS: HI-FI MANUAL. with special 
section on Tape Recording: by Donald 
Carl Hoefler. 144 pages profusely illus- 
trated—photoeraphs, drawings and charts. 
The book for those who want the best 
possible sound reproduction. 15/6d. post 
free. 
THE FIRST BOOK OF JAZZ: by Lang- 
stone Hughes. Explains the ten basic 
elements and gives a list of records for a 
hasic jazz music collection, 15/6 post free. 
THE TROUBLE WITH CINDERELLA: 
Artie Shaw. who was one of the most 
popular swing era bandleaders. This is 
his autobiography. 18/6 post free. 
JAZZ BOOK NEWS: No. 3. sent free to 
all on our mailing list. Have we got 
YOUR name and address? 
W. E. HARRISON & SONS LTD. Postal 
Sales Department, The Ancient House. 
IPSWICH, England 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and jazz 
records bought. W. Moxsom. 206 Forest 
Rd.. London, %.!7. 1880). 
CHRISTMAS CARDS? Why not try 
“THE CARAVAN”, international friend- 
ship movement—S.A.E., 14 Lambs Close, 
Winchester Road, Edmonton, London, 
N.9. 
THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St... Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness. 
Genuine introductions. 
Friendships, Pen and Personal. 
ductions all districts. All ages Photos. Send 
Sd stamps for fascinating de‘ails and tree 
photo book Edna Hanson, Denton, 
Manchester 8. 
A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 
magazine—many informative articles ana 
discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies tor 
1/3, Box 1005 Jazz Journal. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker St.. London, N.W.1 Founded 1940. 
Members everywhere. Write for particulars. 
WANTED — YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing. 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or obroad.—Write, phone or call 
LEN DANIELS, 4. Soho Street, Oxford 
Street. London. W.1. (Ger. 1604). 


FOR YOUR JAZZ 
LIBRARY 


{INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
to new readers 
6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal 6/6 
3 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal 3/6 
each lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 


SHEET MUSiC— 
Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 
bers Mamies Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bolden’s Blues. The Crave. The 
Naked Dance. .Frog-l-More Rag. The 
M’serere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We 
are Elks. If You Knew. My Home is in 
a Southern Town. 
3/- each including postage. 

AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 

(Incorporating “Jazz Notes”) 

4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3d. 

post free 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy 9d. post free. 
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WAYNE, WILLIE 
I remember; Travellin’ mood 
IMPERIAL 5355 
WEAVER, JOE 
Loose caboose (instr.); I'm on my 
merry way FORTUNE 3820 
WEST COAST JAZZ (Conte Candoli, tp: Stan 
Getz, ts: Lou Levy, p: Leroy Vinnegar, b: 
Shelly Manne, d.) 
East of the sun; Four: Suddenly 
it’s spring: Night in Tunisia; Sum- 
mertime; Sine NORGRAN MG N-1032 
WILLIAMS, MEL 
Lonely heart; Soldier boy 
WILLIAMS, OTIS 
Miss the love: Tell me now DE LUXE 6088 
WILLIAMSON, SONNY BOY 
Don’t start me talkin’: All my love 
in vain CHECKER 824 
WILLIAMSON, STU (tp: Charlie Marino, as: 
Claude Williamson, p: Max Bennett, b: Stan 
Levey, d.) 
Slugger; There'll never be another 
you; Autumn in N.Y.: Sunday: 
Sapphire; Things we did last sum- 
mer; Don’t get around much any- 
more: Strike up the band 
BETHLEHEM BCP-1024 


FEDERAL 12236 


WINLEY, PAUL 

Angel child; My contession 
WOODS, CORA 

Ooh la la; Where are you” 
WRIGHT, ARTHUR 

Drizzling rain; Don’t take your love 

away SPITFIRE 13 


PREMIUM 401 
FEDERAL 12229 


ALWAYS FIRST with the LATEST — 


Watch our Window 
for new Releases. 


Doug. Dobell 


77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
GERrard 4197 


We stock everything for the Jazz 
Collector. 


New, Secondhand and EP /LP Discs. 
(EP’s /LP’s sent POST FREE). 


Records sent abroad free of Purchase 
Tax 
WANTS LIST WELCOMED 
J.R.R.A.—of course 


PHOTOGRAPHS- 
Louis Armstrong 
Baby Dodds 
— Duke Ellington 
Fats Waller 
- Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four, post free 
BULLETIN du HOT CLUB of FRANCE 
Edited by HuGUES PANASSIE 
Price 1/6 per copy. Post Free 
RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy, post free. 
JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas, Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy 1/6 post tree. 
WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications, 
5 Magaz'nes 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


Earl Hines 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 


American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Bill Kinnell’s Record Shop 
126 Wilford Road, 
Nottingham 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON 
London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre, 
23a New Row, St. Martins Lane 
London, W.C.2. 


Len Daniels 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


LONDON (continued) 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Agate & Co., 


183, Stoke Newington Church 


Street, London, N.16. 


So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 


CARDIFF 


City Radio Ltd., 
94 Queen Street, 
Cardiff. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 


HITher Green 3134 
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The Swing Shop Page 


We have much pleasure in announcing the 


issue of the first records by 


The DAVE CAREY JAZZ BAND 


TEMPO LAP 4 Kansas City Kitty ; Hesitating Blues; The Old Spinning Wheel; Bessie Couldn’t Help it; 


(333 r.p.m.) Kater St. Rag; Dardanella; Blue Bell Blues; Joshua Fit De Battle Ob Jericho....27 3! 


TEMPO A I2I (78 r.p.m.)  Hesitating Blues; Joshua Fit De Battle Ob Jericho . . . . . . . . 


ALL RECORDS SENT POST & PACKING FREE! - (Inland) 


TAX FREE PARCELS PROMPTLY DESPATCHED OVERSEAS 


For the literary minded :— BIG BILL BLUES (Big Bill Broonzy) ‘ ‘ 12s. 6d. 
THE TROUBLE WITH CINDERELLA (Artie Shaw) 18s. 
and, of course, HEAR ME TALKIN’ TO YA! (Shapiro, Hentoff) 18s. 


(Postage 6d. extra) 


Drop a line now to: 


DAVE CAREY 


SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


| (or Phone Streatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member | 


| 
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THE GREATEST JAZZ CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


VOGUE CONTEMPORARY SEECO GOOD TIME JAZZ TEMPO 


TEMPO 
THE JAZZ LABEL 


JIMMY DEUCHAR > DAVE CAREY 
Gold; Bass House; Final 3 ‘ tatin’ Blues; Old Spinning 
Selection. Wheel; Blue Bell Blues; 

fit de Battle ob Jericho; 
Dardanella; Bessie could- 
n’t help it. 


DON RENDELL 
OUARTET 


LAP | 

Top Hat, White Tie and 

Tails; That old feeling; 

3 ‘ 4 New Orleans; From this 

DIZZY REECE moment on; You stepped 

: out of a dream; Some- 

LAP 3 times I’m Happy; Slow 

Moon; This is Always; Boat to China; Yester- 


* Four Great BRITISH Jazz LP’s * 


More British Jazz Recordings on Tempo... 


The Swinging TUBBY HAYES ORCHESTRA SANDY BROWN JAZZ BAND 


TUBBY HAYES BAND EXA 14 Jordu; Orient Line—May Ray Monsoon EXAI3 Everybody love Sat. night—Too Bad—Some- 
EXA 17 Sophisticated Lady; | let a song go out thing Blues—Tree Top Tall Papa. 


All9 Fidelius — Tootsie Roll of my heart; Fidelius; Tootsie Roll. Alll Everybody Love Sat. night—Something Blues 


VOGUE RECORDS iTD 


TEMPO RECORDS, 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3.  Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent 
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